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NE GATIVES 


(Type 104) An extremely fine 
grain makes this film ideally suited for taking background negatives 
and for general exterior use. It has moderate speed, requires normal 
development. 

^ (Type 126) High Speed, fine 

grain, a long scale gradation and a well corrected panchromatic color 
response are combined in this “balanced” film for general studio use. 


(Type 127) Approximately 
twice as fast as Superior-2, still this film retains a remarkably fine 
grain size. It is ideal for cinematography under adverse lighting 
conditions. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SMITH & ALLER, LTD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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TO PROVIDE 


ACCURATE COMPOSITION 
and / 

QUICKER SET-UP ( 


EYEMO can be equipped 
with many accessories for 
studio and location work, 
or it can be stripped down 
to a light, compact, spring- 
driven hand camera . 


MAIL 

COUPON 


Magnifies rather than masks . . . with any lens, fills entire finder 
aperture with large-size upright image . .. eliminates eye parallax. 


2. New Viewfinder Turret 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

( ) Send details about new, improved Eyemos. 

I own Eyemo Serial No. 

Am interested in converting it to include. 


AC 8-41 


Name 


Address 


State 


1. New "Positive" Viewfinder 


Enables Eyemo user to select matching viewfinder objective unit 
with same speed he picks lens. Convenient. Fast. Accurate. 


New viewfinder turret 
serves with offset turret, as 
shown above, and with 
compact camera turret, as 
shown below, right. 


W HEN the shots come fast and 
various , and you must get the 
picture . . . that’s when you most 
appreciate the versatile Eyemo. 
For it’s instantly ready to meet the 
emergency! 

What will you have? A swift 
change of lenses? . • . conversion 
from 100-foot film capacity to 200- 
or 400-foot magazines?... a tripod 
mount or a light, easy-to-handle 
hand camera? ... a change from 
electric to spring or hand drive? 


... a silent camera or a hookup 
for sound? . . . slow motion or 
silent or sound speeds? Whatever 
the demand, Eyemo meets it. 

Send the coupon now, and get 
complete details on this unsur¬ 
passed portable camera. Do it to¬ 
day. Bell & Howell Company, 1848 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 716 
North LaBrea Avenue,Hollywood; 
1221 G Street, N. W., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Established 1907. 


CONVERT YOUR EYEMO 

Eyemo owners may convert their Eyemos 
to include the following new features at 
very moderate cost. Write for details. 

1 New "positive" viewfinder 

2 New viewfinder turret 

3 New flat base—2V2 in. square 

4 Locking screws to lock each lens in focus 

5 Turret lock for Eyemos with offset turret 

6 Detachable cord for electric-drive models 
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Don't let it get 

G ET everything you want to get with your camera by using 
the right film. 

Two 16mm films that movie makers swear by are Agfa Fine-Grain 
Plenachrome Reversible and Agfa Panchromatic Reversible. 

Fine-Grain Plenachrome is especially suited to outdoor work — 
with plenty of speed, pleasingly brilliant contrast, and wide latitude. 

Panchromatic Reversible is extremely versatile—sensitive to all 
colors and possessing unusual brilliance in projection. 

Try these two fine Agfa films now. Both are available in 100-ft. 
rolls at $4.50 and in 50-ft. rolls at $2.75, including processing and 
return postage. Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


away! 


Agfa 

16mm Films 

MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Let's Design 

Pictures For The Camera 


By CORDON WILES 


W E hear a great deal nowadays 
about “designing” productions. 
It has become quite a fad among 
our art-directors to take their screen- 
credit with the phrase “Production De¬ 
signed by Joe Doakes,” instead of the 
old familiar “Art Director, Joe Doakes.” 
But—always with the exception of Wil¬ 
liam Cameron Menzies and one or two 
other equally outstanding members of 
the craft—we see precious little real 
“production design” on the screen. 

As a matter of cold fact, we are 
really getting less real “art direction” 
than we did a few years ago, for as 
a glance at the credits of almost any 
current production will show, what we 
used to lump together as art direction 
has now been divided into two special¬ 
ized departments—set design and set 
dressing. And inevitably, with two 
specialists working this way, there’s 
often an urge for each to try to out¬ 
shine the other, with the result that, 
as Director Rene Clair pointed out in 
a recent article in THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, “sets are over¬ 
dressed; they contain so much ‘realistic’ 
detail that the audience’s attention is 
distracted from the story-action.” 


The trouble is that since sound came 
in most of us—not only art-directors, 
but directors, producers and writers alike 
—have forgotten the camera. Oh yes, 
we’ve realized it had to be there to 
record the action that accompanied our 
dialog, but we’ve forgotten the camera’s 
ability to tell stories which, when silent 
films were at their peak, had made 
the motion picture a distinct form of 
art. It wasn’t painting; it was dis¬ 
tinctly different from the theatre: but 
it told stories in a way that had gained 
it world-wide recognition as a new and 
distinctive art. 

Sound came, and gave this new art- 
form the ability to speak. And straight¬ 
away we became so engrossed with ap¬ 
pealing to the audience’s ears that we 
forgot their eyes, and the fact that at 
least 75% of man’s strongest impres¬ 
sions of anything come visually rather 
than aurally. Furthermore, we were 
hypnotized by a new race of magicians— 
the sound engineers. They knew all 
about sound (so they said then). We 
didn’t. They told us we couldn’t do 
this, that we must do that; that we 
would have to do things this way— 
for the microphone—rather than that 


Pre-production sketch made of a scene of Wiles' pro¬ 
duction "Forced Landing." Note how lens-angle and 
height are specified. 

way—for the camera—and we did. While 
we’ve lately come to realize that the 
sound-men are just human beings like 
the rest of us, and can get acceptable 
recordings even under conditions they 
originally shouted were impossible, a 
vast deal of damage has been done, for 
most of us have lost sight of the tricks 
of visual story-telling which, coupled 
with an imaginative use of sound, could 
give our pictures ten times the “punch” 
most of them now have. 

So today the majority of our art- 
directors have become more truly archi¬ 
tects than designers of pictures. Our 
writers have become more interested in 
dialog than in visual effect. Our di¬ 
rectors have become more concerned 
with the reading of lines and basic 
action than with visual story-telling. 

But there is one man in the troupe 
who still is, and always has been more 
concerned with the visual and its dra¬ 
matic value than with anything else. 
He is the cinematographer or director 
of photography. For fourteen years he 
has been in there fighting for all he 
was worth to preserve the vital visual 
side of our medium. Speaking both 
as a director and as an art-director, 
I think it’s time he got some help from 
the rest of us! I’m by no means un¬ 
selfish in this: I know that by taking 
full advantage of the cinematographer’s 
understanding of visual dramatics, any 
director or art-director in the industry 
could make his own contribution to a 
production more telling, and gain credit 
for being associated with the making 
of a better picture than would other¬ 
wise be possible. 

What is the best way to take ad¬ 
vantage of this—? I feel it is by de¬ 
veloping a system of three-cornered pre- 
production planning, in which the di¬ 
rector, the art-director and the cine¬ 
matographer would work together on a 
script, translating it from written words 
to visual pictures. 

As an example, suppose we have a 
script, fourteen pages of which are 
laid in a dining-room. How do we 
go about bringing that to the screen 
today? 

The art-director gets the script and 
sees the notation that such-and-such 
scenes take place in this dining-room. 
He checks up a bit as to the social and 
economic standing of the character in 
whose home that dining-room is sup¬ 
posed to be, and decides, let’s say, that 
it should be a Georgian dining-room. 
So he makes a rough sketch of a 
Georgian dining-room and submits it to 
the director, with a more or less rough 
floor-plan. The director sees that this 
contemplated set won’t interfere partic¬ 
ularly with his planned action, and OK’s 
the sketch. 

Then our art-director proceeds to build 
a beautifully realistic Georgian dining¬ 
room. The set-dresser inspects the set, 
sees it is of Georgian period, and pro- 
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Production still of the same scene as filmed. Note 
how closely Director Wiles and Cinematographer 
Alton followed their pre-production plan for the 
scene. 


ceeds to dress it with furniture and 
props of the correct Georgian design. 

Finally the set is completed and the 
picture is probably well into produc¬ 
tion. And the cinematographer at last 
comes into that set. He comes on cold. 
Nine times out of ten, he’s never seen 
it before—and the tenth time he has 
had opportunity for only a glance the 
night before as he makes a quick sur¬ 
vey to tell his gaffer how he wants the 
set rigged for the next day’s shooting. 

But when he finally comes on that 
set, the director of photography knows 
one thing. He has, as we’ve said, some 
14 pages of script to film on that set. 
But he doesn’t deal primarily in writ¬ 
ten or spoken words. To him, those 
14 pages of script mean from 28 to 60 
or more camera-setups. Or, to put it 
more accurately, between 30 and 60 
compositions —compositions which must 
be artistically good and dramatically 
telling. Maybe more, if the camera is 
to dolly or ride a boom. 

Now I flatter myself that as an 
artist I know a little something about 
composition. But I know very positive¬ 
ly I could not walk into any set or 
room “cold” and create 60 compositions 
at the snap of a finger. Certainly not 
60 which were both artistically sound 
and dramatically forceful. 

And while our directors of photog¬ 
raphy are faced with that sort of prob¬ 
lem daily, I don’t think they’re very 
much more successful at it. Heaven 
knows, they’re greater artists than most 
of us give them credit for being, and 
trained from long years of experience 
to sense compositions almost instinctive¬ 
ly. But I’m sure that most of them 
will candidly admit that in such a situ¬ 
ation they’d emerge with perhaps a 
dozen or so really good compositions, 
and the rest mediocre or worse. 

^ On the other hand, suppose the di¬ 

rector of photography had had the op¬ 
portunity to work on the final stages 
of that script’s pre-production prepara¬ 
tion with the director, the art-director 
and the writers. Between them they 
could work out a visual breakdown- 
script for every bit of action occuring 
in that set. They could sketch things 
out, planning each cut, movement and 
camera-angle for composition and dra¬ 
matic value before an inch of film was 
shot. They could walk on the completed 
set, not faced with a problem of snatch¬ 
ing compositions out of thin air and 
planning dramatically graphic action on 
the spur of the moment, but with a 
complete visual script ready-prepared 
beforehand, with each cut and set-up 
carefully sketched out—and the set and 
its dressing planned for it. 

This sort of arrangement will have 
many immediate advantages. In the 
first place, as might be expected, the 
cinematographer will have an accurate 
plan of his compositions on every phase 



of the action—a plan in the preparation 
of which he participated personally. Of 
course he will to some extent vary his 
actual shot from the pre-planned sketch 
as minor changes in casting, costuming, 
and so on make slight changes in cam¬ 
era-treatment necessary. But he’ll have 
something tangible to work from—a 
carefully thought-out basis for good, 
graphic compositions, rather than hav¬ 
ing to snatch things out of thin air 
at the last minute. 

The director and cutter will find the 
flow of action on the screen smoother 
and more natural. In all probability 
this type of planning will do much to 
minimize or eliminate the need for “pro¬ 
tection shots,” for the advance study 
and collaboration that goes into mak¬ 
ing such a sketched-out plan will in¬ 
evitably give a good indication of what 
tangles will be needed in the final cut, 
and what won’t. This should save a 
great deal of valuable time on the set; 
in some cases, it can simplify set-con¬ 
struction, eliminating portions needed 
for “protection” angles, and naturally 
saving on set-cost. 

In any event, both director and cine¬ 
matographer will be able to do their 
work quicker and better because of 
the time they’ve spent planning out 
each detail beforehand. 

And—perhaps the greatest advantage 
of all—the results on the screen will 
be more visually compelling. Each cut, 
angle and set-up will have been care¬ 
fully planned beforehand to put the 
maximum of visual dramatic value on 
the screen. In some instances, this 
technique may well lead to minimizing 
dialog; but in any event the picture 
will have more “punch” because the 
visual impact of each scene is a thing 


of careful planning rather than luck. 

It may be objected that a system 
like this represents an ideal, which can’t 
be attained under actual production con¬ 
ditions. Those who raise this criticism 
are simply overlooking the fact that in 
isolated instances it has been done and 
is being done. William Cameron Men- 
zies almost invariably works this way; 
I am sure he is doing so on his cur¬ 
rent film, “King’s Row”—and that Di¬ 
rector Sam Wood and Director of Pho¬ 
tography James Wong Howe, A.S.C., 
are turning out a more forceful pic¬ 
ture because of it. Some few others 
have to varying extents used and bene¬ 
fited from this system. I have em¬ 
ployed it myself on a number of pro¬ 
ductions, both as director and as art- 
director. 

As a matter of fact, the most dis¬ 
cussed picture of the year—Orson 
Welles’ “Citizen Kane”—must inevitably 
have made use either of this system 
or of something very closely like it. 
Whether you like the picture or not, 
you cannot deny that from start to 
finish there was a sincere—and in the 
most part, successful—effort made to 
coordinate the visual presentation with 
the dramatic. And everyone in the in¬ 
dustry has commented on the fact that 
“Citizen Kane’s” young producer-di¬ 
rector, Orson Welles, embarked on this 
production with no previous motion pic¬ 
ture training and proceeded to do things 
with camera and microphone which the 
rest of us, whether or not we may have 
inwardly regarded them as technically 
possible, had certainly failed to do. 

To my mind—and with no intention of 
detracting from Welles’ admittedly great 
ability—the greatest factor in his film’s 

(Continued on Page 394) 
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Gaffer Ralph Owen 
operates the light¬ 
ing switchboard. 


A Versatile New 

Lighting-Control Switchboard 

By HAROLD NYE and MICKEY MORAN 

Electrical Dept., Warner Bros.' Studio 


F ASTER films have resulted in a 
considerable decrease in the amount 
of light used in motion picture 
photography and smaller lighting units 
are becoming more and more popular. 
Spots and floods as small as 100 Watts 
have become standard equipment. 

In the past, when using the larger 
units for foreground lighting, it was 
customary to balance the lighting by 
choosing lamps of the proper types and 
moving them in and out and adding 
diffusion until the proper intensities 
were arrived at. 

The introduction of smaller and more 
efficient types of lighting units has made 
the use of theatre dimmers an excellent 
method for balancing light intensities. 
Much time is saved in making the set¬ 
ups and the light-values can be changed 
any time during the action as the ac¬ 
tors move about, or when dollying from 
a long-shot to a close-up. 

Some cinematographers have practi¬ 
cally eliminated diffusion on foreground 
lamps, resorting to it only when the 
lamps have to be dimmed so much that 
the color becomes too red. This results 
in considerable saving in diffusion media. 


At first a few single plate-dimmers 
were used to control the more impor¬ 
tant lamps. When the lamp was too 
small for the dimmer to take down, ad¬ 
ditional lamps off the set were plugged 
in, to “ballast” or load the dimmer down. 
This consumed time and tied up equip¬ 
ment. 

Demands for more and more dimmers 
on every set, and increasingly compli¬ 
cated dimmer-controlled lighting set-ups 
soon made it apparent that the old, make¬ 
shift methods must go. To meet mod¬ 
ern conditions, a new and more versa¬ 
tile unit must be designed. The prob¬ 
lem was crystallized when Bert Glennon, 
A.S.C., was assigned to direct the pho¬ 
tography of “They Died With Their 
Boots On.” After studying the script, 
Glennon realized that dimmers would 
have to be used extensively in almost 
every interior scene in this picture, for 
the majority of the men would be in 
the unreflective dark-blue U. S. Army 
uniforms of the Civil War and post 
Civil War period, while the women would 
be in lighter colorings, demanding con¬ 
stant adjustment of lighting intensities 
as the characters moved around the sets. 


Handling this problem with conven¬ 
tional dimmer equipment would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult and time-consuming. 
Therefore, Glennon urged I. M. “Slats” 
Combs, Chief Electrical Engineer of the 
Warner Bros/ Studio, to develop a more 
flexible unit which would meet these 
problems. Combs accordingly assigned 
the writers and Ralph Owen, who was 
to serve as Glennon’s gaffer on the pic¬ 
ture, to design and construct a portable 
lighting-control unit which would meet 
all these requirements, and save as much 
time on the set as possible. 

The result was the lighting console 
shown in the illustrations. It is a com¬ 
pact, flexible unit and when in use is 
set close to the camera where the oper¬ 
ator has a good view of the action and 
can also watch the director of photog¬ 
raphy. 

Each of the eight control-circuits is 
numbered and when a lamp is plugged 
in, the operator hangs a tag bearing cor¬ 
responding number on the lamp. When 
the gaffer or the cinematographer asks 
for a certain lamp to be brought up or 
taken down, there is no confusion on 
the part of the operator as to which 
control shall be manipulated. 

The unit shown has four 650-Watt 
dimmers and four 2000-Watt dimmers 
and auxiliary equipment. The four dim¬ 
mers on top of the unit are 650-Watt 
Ward Leonard type S.R.D. dimmers hav¬ 
ing 32 contacts. Indicators are at¬ 
tached to the handles of these plates 
so that the operator always knows what 
point the dimmer is resting on. Ballast 
lamps may be connected across any or 
all of these dimmers simply by throwing 
switches on the panel. These switches 
also light red pilot-lights on the panel 
so that the operator is always warned 
that he has the ballast across the dim¬ 
mer. When loaded with a 250-Watt 
ballast, these dimmers will dim a 100- 
Watt lamp down to where it will not 
photograph. 

The ballast lights (four 250-Watt on 
the 650-Watt dimmers and four 500- 
Watt on the 2000-Watt dimmers) are 
mounted in a well-ventilated, light-tight 
compartment inside the console. 

While 32 steps on a dimmer are not 
enough to give flickerless dimming, any 
or all of these can be mastered through 
control No. 8 which has 110 steps. Mas¬ 
tering the small units through one of 
the larger ones has proved to be a very 
handy feature. The intensity of various 
lamps of the “Baby Junior” type can 
be regulated separately and thrown on 
the master after which all of these lights 
can be taken up or down together with¬ 
out disturbing the balance . 

The control-panel for each of these 
dimmers consists of a circuit switch 
with a green pilot-light, a ballast switch 
with a red pilot-light, a fuse, and a 
transfer switch that is used to connect 
the circuit to the “hot” bus or through 
the master dimmer. Whenever one of 
the small dimmers is fed through the 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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P ICTORIAL, as well as dramatic, 
coordination between background 
action and foreground action is a 
seldom-discussed phase of picture-making 
—one of those “elementary” details we 
too generally take for granted. Yet it 
is of highly practical importance to both 
cinematographer and director, for it 
can make or mar a scene, both photo¬ 
graphically and dramatically. And while 
it partakes of both direction and cinema¬ 
tography, neither can afford to dismiss 
the matter as wholly a part of the oth¬ 
er's responsibilities. Thorough-going and 
plain-spoken cooperation is needed. The 
director can deal with the strictly dra¬ 
matic effects of what happens in the 
background, but he cannot always eval¬ 
uate it in terms of its effects on photo¬ 
graphic composition. Similarly, the cine¬ 
matographer can deal with it as a phase 
of composition, but he cannot always 
consider it solely from this viewpoint 
alone. For the completely coherent re¬ 
sult both are seeking, the two should 
work as closely together in caring for 
this detail as they naturally do in deal¬ 
ing with the broader aspects of their 
work. 

It might easily be expected that pic- 
torially intrusive background action 
might be more of a perplexing problem 
in the so-called larger scenes, in which 
sizeable crowds and mobs of people take 
part. Actually, I think the reverse is 
true. In making mob scenes and the 
like, everyone—the director and his staff, 
the cinematographer and his staff—are 
thoroughly conscious of the background 
and its action. They all watch closely to 
see to it that no small, unexpected move¬ 
ment (or lack of it!) in the background 
affects the perfection of the scene as a 
whole. 

But in smaller scenes—those employ¬ 
ing only a few extra players in the 
background—most of us are likely to be 
a bit off guard, concentrating more on 
the direction, action and lighting of the 
principals in the foreground. Then is 
when some of the most disturbing back¬ 
ground errors creep in. 

Perhaps the commonest faults of this 
nature is calling for action in the back¬ 
ground, and not specifying what kind 
of action is needed to coordinate picto- 
rially with your foreground action. Ac¬ 
tion of the wrong type or tempo can 
divert audience attention from any but 
the fastest-moving foreground action 
with amazing persistence. 

For example, in one recent picture the 
leading man is shown singing a song in 
the music-department of a big store. 
Naturally, showing this in a two-shot 
angle, there should be some action in the 
background to produce a natural effect. 
But in this particular case, the dominant 
background action, repeated in several 
cuts, included a girl shopper descending 
a flight of stairs in the background. 
Every time that girl walked down those 
stairs the audience's eye was forcibly 
jerked from the singer to this dramatic¬ 
ally unimportant extra! 

What happened was that those con¬ 


Director Frank 
Lloyd (right) 
and Director 
of Photography 
Milton K r a s- 
ner, A.S.C., dis¬ 
cuss a scene 
for "This Wo¬ 
man Is Mine." 


Action In The Background! 


By FRANK LLOYD 

As told to Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 


cerned in making the scene either for¬ 
got or overlooked the fact that the 
singer, even though nearer the camera 
and in better focus, was necessarily 
practically motionless, and so a visually 
passive element, while the sharply con¬ 
trasting diagonal movement of the girl 
in the background was, compositionally 
speaking, a much more dominant ele¬ 
ment of the composition. In addition, 
this particular movement, beginning at 
the upper left-hand corner of the frame, 
was also more forceful compositionally, 
from its mere positioning. The same 
girl, quietly examining merchandise on 
an equally distant counter, or slowly 
moving about the store, would have been 
fully as natural for background pur¬ 
poses—and not visually intrusive. 

In the same way, suppose we have a 
scene laid in a de luxe cafe. In reality, 
in such a cafe at a busy hour the waiters 
are likely to be rushing very briskly 
back and forth with their trays. But 
on the screen, if we had those waiters 


moving at anything like the pace they 
would use in the real cafe, their swift 
movement would almost certainly “steal” 
the scene from our principals seated at 
a table in the foreground! To be cine- 
matically effective, the action of waiters 
and “extra” diners alike would have to 
underplay reality in order to convey an 
impression of reality. 

Incidentally, a smart cafe is a fine 
place for a director or cinematographer 
to learn about grouping. Go into any 
first-class cafe—especially during a mod¬ 
erately slack hour—and notice how 
skillfully the Maitre d’hotel has scat¬ 
tered the patrons about the room. If he 
knows his business, there will be no 
grouping of guests in one place, with 
an ocean of empty tables elsewhere! In¬ 
stead, he will see to it that there is a 
table or so in use in almost every part 
of the room, so that the incoming cus¬ 
tomer gets an impression of a well-pat¬ 
ronized eating-place, even though com- 
(Continued on Page 396) 
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CANADA'S 
WAR MOVIES 

By CHARLES W. HERBERT, A.S.C. 



W ITH so many foreign fields closed 
to American newsreel and shorts 
producers by the war, good news 
comes from good neighbors across our 
northern border line. Understanding the 
needs of American producers, the National 
Film Board of Canada has opened the 
way for closer cooperation to the end 
that this summer will see the greatest 
production activity of shorts to date in 
Canada. Already scheduled and in part 
production are a dozen reels of various 
sections of the Dominion. Fox Movietone 
News plans a “Magic Carpet” of East¬ 
ern Canada, a Sportsreel of Eastern 
Canada and a War Effort reel. Pathe 
plans a “Sportscope,” Paramount a War 
Documentary reel, Fitzpatrick a Techni¬ 
color reel on Ontario and another on 
Quebec. Columbia has released a trav¬ 
elogue on Quebec. The March of Time 
will do their second “Canada at War” 
feature and Universal will release a 
“Going Places” reel on Victoria, B. C. 
and produce a reel of Quebec and an¬ 
other in the Canadian Rockies. In addi¬ 
tion Universal will break into the color 
field with some Canadian-made material. 

Burton Holmes is now including a 
sweep across Canada in his motion pic¬ 
ture lecture series for next winter. 

All of this current activity ties in 
closely with the United War Effort Plan* 
of Canada to not only acquaint the Em¬ 
pire with what Canada is doing for its 
part, but also to make a large bid for 
the American Tourist Trade. 

For the first time American producers 
are being offered by Canada a full meas¬ 
ure of cooperation and facilities so es¬ 
sential for the production of newsreel, 
travelogues, sports and documentary 
films. 

Special invitations and inducements 
have also gone out to still-picture pho¬ 
tographers and amateur movie makers 
in the United States. This manifold 
plan has been conceived and is being 
directed with the tireless efforts and 
skill of John Grierson, recently ap¬ 
pointed Film Commissioner for the Do¬ 
minion. 

The National Film Board established 
in the Spring of 1939 thus embarked on 

Frame enlargements from Canada's War Films. Two 
pictures at top, troops leaving for overseas; third, 
aboard a Canadian destroyer; fourth, instructress in 
air-training plan; below, grain for Britain's bread; 
bottom, making textiles for the Army. Courtesy 
National Film Board, Ottawa. 


a career of urgently needed activity. 

Grierson is a native of Scotland, has 
for many years been one of the fore¬ 
most exponents of the documentary film 
and was previously the head of the film 
unit of the Empire Marketing Board and 
film-production chief for the General 
Post Office of Great Britain, with offices 
in London. He has travelled extensively 
in Europe and the United States and has 
a direct understanding of International 
film needs, methods and markets. 

It is not a new thing for a Govern¬ 
ment to make motion pictures. There’s 
hardly a country that has not seriously 
engaged in motion picture production 
through special film departments or 
along with local commercial producers. 
Various departments of the United 
States Government have produced and 
stored up a vast library of films. While 
most of these films have been circulated 
here and there and many are good, they 
were woefully lacking in two vital essen¬ 
tials for complete realization of the vast 
field of use that lies ahead of any newly- 
launched film. Like a ship they might 
sail on and on to the far comers of the 
world if they have the needed propelling 
force and guidance. 

To attain the full scope of distribution 
a film must necessarily come up to the 
standard of technical perfection estab¬ 
lished by major producers. And it must 
be definitely entertaining. 

It is these two qualities that have been 
lacking in most Government-conceived 
and produced films. 

Too often, experts in their own field 
of endeavor—agriculture, trade, indus¬ 
try, education, etc.—have planned and 
produced films with little knowledge of 
motion picture technical or entertain¬ 
ment requirements. Their finished prod¬ 
uct has pleased themselves, their associ¬ 
ates and followers, but has usually failed 
to attain theatre circulation or any ex¬ 
tensive distribution where the public can 
see their work. 

There is of course the exception of 
films produced by totalitarian Govern¬ 
ments who demand that their films be 
consistently screened in the theatres in 
lands where their word is law. 

The United States Film Service, un¬ 
der able direction of Pare Lorentz, with 
Floyd Crosby, A.S.C., cooperating on the 
camera, brought forth Govemment-pro- 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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Filming Underwater Movies 
From the Hole in the Water' 

By LLOYD KNECHTEL, A.S.C. 


Filming an underwater scene. The camera is in the 
low tank attached, to the barge; baby elephant being 
persuaded to enter scene at left, "Tarzan" family 
ready at right to dive into the scene. 


F ILMING the underwater scenes for 
MGM’S latest “Tarzan” picture pro¬ 
vided, both technically and in other 
ways, one of the most unusual location- 
trips I have ever made. To begin with, 
Wakulla Springs, a secluded spot about 
18 miles from Tallahassee, Florida, was 
chosen as the location—and it provided 
locationing deluxe! We lived in a beau¬ 
tiful resort-hotel, a very short stone’s 
throw from the springs; going to work in 
the morning was a matter of prying 
ones’ self away from a well-laden break¬ 
fast-table and walking perhaps a hun¬ 
dred yards to the shore. But once we 
reached that point, no matter which way 
we turned the camera above-water, it 
would be filming something that looked 
more like Tarzan’s African jungle home 
than Africa itself! And a few feet below 
the water’s surface we found what I 
am sure must be the world’s finest 
“stage” for underwater movie-making. 

Wakulla Springs is really more like 
a lake or river than the conventional 
concept of a spring: it is more than 185 
feet deep at its deepest point, and it 
flows about 225,000 gallons per hour of 
the clearest water I’ve ever seen. With 
a white sand bottom beneath, an almost 
tropical sun above, and this crystal- 
clear water between, it is the ideal place 
for underwater photography. 

We did our camerawork from a spe¬ 
cially-built underwater camera-bell at¬ 
tached to a barge. Quite properly, they 
called the device “the hole in the water.” 
It consisted of a round metal drum, 
weighted at the bottom with concrete. 
Steps led down to the floor of the pho¬ 
tographing chamber, and the cameras 
looked out on the underwater scene 
through a thick optical glass port-hole 
large enough to permit lens and finder 
a clear field of view but not, unfor¬ 
tunately, wide enough to permit much 
panning. There was room in the camera- 
chamber for about three people and the 
camera; but this made it rather crowded, 
so during most of the actual shooting 
Director Richard Thorpe and I usually 
stayed above, leaving Operative Cine¬ 
matographer A. L. Lane and Assistant 
Cameraman Harold Baldwin more elbow- 
room. 

Since as the depth increases, the pho¬ 
tographic light naturally falls off, and 
with it the distance to which the lens 
can penetrate the water, the camera 
tube was designed to keep the lens about 
8 feet below the surface. For the same 


reason we made most of our scenes shoot¬ 
ing shoreward, to get the most pleasing 
background. 

A very important item in handling 
underwater camerawork is to be sure 
that no strong outside light hits the 
inside surface of the camera port-hole 
to cause reflections. To make sure of this 
we covered the top of the tube with 
black cloth, and also fitted the tube with 
a wooden top and a sliding hatch. 

Another very important matter is 
maintaining the proper temperature in¬ 
side the bell. If the air inside grows too 
hot, the glass, cooled as it is by the 
cold spring-water outside, will steam up 
exactly as the windshield of a closed 
car does on a wintry day. We corrected 
this problem by placing electric fans 
inside the bell, powered by storage bat¬ 
teries, to circulate the air, while several 
hundred pounds of ice kept the inside 
temperature down to a point reasonably 
close to that of the water outside. 

Not so many years ago, in making 
the early talkies, we used to lock the 


Operative Cinematographer up in an 
almost air-tight soundproof camera- 
booth where he sweltered during each 
“take” while the Director of Photography 
took his ease outside, on a more or less 
air-conditioned stage. B'ut on our Florida 
location, the tables were turned. While 
Director Thorpe and I sweltered under 
the tropical summer sun on the barge, 
the operative crew inside the air-con¬ 
ditioned camera-bell did their work in 
cool comfort! 

The basic rules of good photography 
apply almost equally regardless of 
whether you are making a scene in the 
open air or under water. We found that 
we got the most pleasing results by 
shooting in a %-cross front-light. In the 
same way, we found it necessary to do 
our underwater work only on clear days, 
when there was a good sun and plenty of 
blue sky. In clear water it may be tech¬ 
nically quite possible to make an under¬ 
water exposure on an overcast day, but 
the overcast, which diffuses the light 
(Continued on Page 397) 
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A T thirty-eight, Joseph Valentine, 
A.S.C., is one of the industry’s 
youngest top-flight directors of pho¬ 
tography. Yet he can look back upon 
a career of twenty-three years spent be¬ 
hind the cameras—nineteen of them as a 
full-fledged director of photography! 

It began this way. Back in 1918 an 
ambitious Italian-American youngster, 
fresh from the photographic classes of a 
New York high school, decided he was 
going to make photography, and par¬ 
ticularly motion picture photography, his 


life work. So over to the old Paragon 
studio at Fort Lee, New Jersey, he went, 
cheerfully announcing that he was ap¬ 
plying for a job as assistant cameraman. 
The breezy self-confidence which is still 
one of Joe’s major assets did its work. 
He got the job—and with it began his 
climb to the cinematic heights. 

Now that the industry has grown to 
“big business” stature, and cinematog¬ 
raphy has become a highly complicated 
art-science, an assistant with a mere 
four or five years of studio experience 


is considered a pretty raw, inexperienced 
specimen. But things were different 
twenty-odd years ago; a clever, am¬ 
bitious fellow could master all that was 
known about cinematography in a good 
deal less than five years. 

Joe did. Four years—almost to the 
day—after he first saw the inside of a 
studio, he stepped out on another set, 
this time at the Fox east-coast studio, a 
full-fledged first cameraman, assigned to 
direct the photography of his first fea¬ 
ture picture! For purposes of record, it 
was “Her Husband’s Wives,” starring 
Shirley Mason. And it must have been 
photographically all right, for Joe re¬ 
mained a first cameraman. 

But if you think that, having finally 
“made the grade” and advanced to first 
cameraman’s stature, Joe Valentine 
found his career stretching smoothly 
ahead, you’re wrong. Take it from Joe! 
“That,” he says, “was where the real 
sweat and toil and tears and heartbreaks 
began. And it was where I really began 
to learn what cinematography really 
means, too. 

“Out of nineteen years as a first 
cameraman I spent eleven making ‘B’ 
produtions and fighting the jinx of 
‘typing’. 

“Beginning with a woman star—Shir¬ 
ley Mason—and making her pictures for 
several years, I suddenly found myself 
‘typed.’ They’d say, ‘Oh, Joe Valentine 
—I know him; he’s all right photograph¬ 
ing women, but he’s lost on exteriors.’ 
So I made myself learn how to do top- 
quality work on exteriors. I did ‘west¬ 
erns’; I did ‘quickie’ action pictures; I 
did travelogs; I traveled half-way 
round the world to shoot atmospheric 
shots and, later, process backgrounds. 

“And I did it too well. They’d say, 
‘Oh, Joe Valentine—I know him; he’s 
great on exteriors, but he can’t photo¬ 
graph people!’ So I had it all to do 
over again—convincing the executives 
who determine what a cinematographer 
can and can’t do that I was just as good 
at making glamour-closeups of women 
as I was at pictorializing scenery. 

“Frankly, I don’t see any rhyme or 
reason for ‘typing’ cinematographers. If 
a man is a good cinematographer, he 
should be able to photograph anything 
—and do it equally well. We admit that 
if a man can do exteriors, and falls 
down on interiors, he isn’t a complete 
master of his work. In the same way, 
if a man is an interior glamour-special¬ 
ist, and can’t handle exteriors, I feel he 
can’t be called a real cinematographer. 

“But as a matter of fact, I don’t think 
there are many men among today’s di¬ 
rectors of photography who can’t handle 
everything that comes along. Maybe 
they don’t get a chance to show their 
versatility, but there’s no need of typing 
them. If you come down to cases, I 
could mention quite a few of the men 
who right now are regarded as the last 
word in glamourizing feminine stars— 
who served their photographic appren¬ 
ticeship filming westerns and comedies. 
And there are just as many men who are 
(Continued on Page 398) 
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A.S.C♦ on Parade 


Apologies to Peverell Marley, A.S.C., 
for the incorrect credits printed at the 
head of last month’s review of “Moon 
Over Miami.” Seems our printer dropped 
a line of type at the wrong moment, 
and when he put it together again he 
thought Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C., instead of 
Pev, had directed the photography of 
the 20th-Fox Technicoloropus. We’re 
sorry all around. And thanks to Dan 
Fapp, A.S.C., for bringing it to our at¬ 
tention! 

• 

Actor-folk out Universal way are pat¬ 
ting Stanley Cortez, A.S.C., on the back 
on account of his latest invention. His 
gadget consists of an adjustable stand- 
lamp carrying a small colored globe. 
He places it just out of camera-range 
to indicate where the player is sup¬ 
posed to look in his offstage glances. 
By using lights of different colors, sev¬ 
eral such objects can be indicated, and 
players cued accordingly. 

• 

Bob Pittack, A.S.C., on one of Hal 
Roach’s new streamlined short-length 
features. 

• 

Seen after any A.S.C. Broad Meet¬ 
ing—Past-Prexy John Arnold and cur¬ 
rent Prexy Fred Jackman comparing 
notes about Johnny’s ritzy new Packard 
Clipper and Fred’s racy Buick. Looks 

as though Jackman’s got the edge, 
though—he and Mrs. Jackman have 
sneaked away for a motoring vacation 
in Oregon, while MGM’s booming pro¬ 
duction-schedule keeps John tied to his 
Culver City desk—and his Packard’s 
mileage low! 

• 

Ben Reynolds, A.S.C., strolling across 
the Universal lot, reminiscing about ex¬ 
periences in Death Valley photographing 
Erich von Stroheim’s 1924 thriller, 
“Greed,” recently revived at the Acad¬ 
emy’s showing of famous films. And 
they do say Ben’s 1924 camerawork 
still compares favorably with what’s 
current now! 

• 

Clyde De Vinna, A.S.C., and his troupe 
on MGM,’s “Tarzan” set all sporting lo¬ 
cation colds. 

• 

“Little Phil” Tannura, A.S.C., says 
he got a vacation between finishing 
Columbia’s Fred Astaire picture, “You’ll 
Never Get Rich,” and starting his next 
opus, the latest “Lone Wolf” whodunit. 
Seems he snuck off one morning and 
caught the early show of Ernie Haller’s 
“Manpower.” 

• 

Max Fabian, A.S.C., at the MGM 
commissary’s Camera Table taking an 
awful ribbing when Sid Wagner, A.S.C., 
and Lester White, A.S.C., discover a 


Filipino bus-boy who has a brother-in- 
law named Fabiano. 

• 

Bill Steiner, A.S.C., a long way from 
his usual haunts in New York, Tech- 
nicoloring a FitzPatrick travel-reel in 
Glacier Park. 

• 

George Meehan, A.S.C., currently 
busy lensing “Royal Mounted Patrol” 
for Columbia, is such a fiend for pre¬ 
serving the illusion of reality in pic¬ 
tures he won’t even tell his wife what 
is or isn’t a process-shot! 

• 

Charles Lang, A.S.C., after location- 
ing all over New Mexico, Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia, and points adjacent locationing 
for Wanger’s “Sundown,” sporting a 
vivid tan. 

• 

Charles Rosher, A.S.C., can sleep if 
he wants on Sundays—for directing the 
photography of “One Foot In Heaven,” 
Warner’s filmization of a middle-western 
clergyman’s life, he’s in church six days 
a week! 

• 

Tony Gaudio, A.S.C., and the Missus 
spotted coming out of Jimmie Howe’s 
“Ching How” restaurant, appropriately 
“The Man Who Came To Dinner”—but 
better-tempered, so we’d say, than the 
title character in his current film of 
that name. 

• 

John Dored, A.S.C., in Buenos Aires 
organizing Latin-American newsreel 
coverage for Paramount News. 

• 

Wish we had the same sort of luck 
with weather that Ray Fernstrom, 
A.S.C., enjoys. That wild Swede can 
travel half-way around the world for 
a single scene, to spots famed for un¬ 
photographic weather—and have the sun 
pop out the second he gets set up, van¬ 
ishing again as soon as his scene’s in 
th^ box. 

• 

Seen at the Paramount commissary’s 
camera table—Victor Milner, A.S.C., and 
John Mescall, A.S.C., discussing some- 
thing-or-other that must be serious, 
judged by their intent expressions. 

• 

Harry Hallenberger, A.S.C., teamed 
with Ray Rennahan, A.S.C., Technicol¬ 
or’s smiling maestro, laughing at Vic¬ 
tor Moore’s comedy while lensing “Lou¬ 
isiana Purchase.” On the same set, Har¬ 
ry Perry, A.S.C., a visitor with a deep 
tan picked up along with a lot of Tech¬ 
nicolor scenes down in the Bahamas. And 
A1 Gilks, A.S.C., gets a bit of the Califor¬ 
nia variety taking out a Technicolor 2nd 
unit for the same picture. 


Freund, Greene, Poll 
Toppers 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., and W. 
Howard “Duke” Greene, A.S.C., 
led the field in the results of the 
Hollywood Reporter’s Critics’ Pre¬ 
view Poll for June, garnering top 
honors for their joint achievement 
Technicoloring MGM’s “Blossoms 
In The Dust.” Second place went 
to another Technicolor job, “Moon 
Over Miami,” photographed by 
Peverell Marley, A.S.C., Leon 
Shamroy, A.S.C., and Allen M. 
Davey, A.S.C., while a third Tech¬ 
nicolor production figured in a 
three-way tie for third place. 
“Shepherd of the Hills,” Techni- 
colored by Charles B. Lang, Jr., 
A.S.C., and W. Howard Greene, 
A.S.C., “Out of the Fog,” photo¬ 
graphed by James Wong Howe, 
A.S.C., and “M!an Hunt,” photo¬ 
graphed by Arthur Miller, A.S.C., 
were the three films involved in 
the third-place photofinish. 


Don’t mention jfish—especially big 
ones—to Verne Walker, A.S.C., for a 
while. Seems RKO’s trick-dept. head¬ 
man had a 300-pounder hooked the other 
day—and it got away! 

Memo: ask Jack Greenhalgh, A.S.C., 
if that new destroyer just launched 
in Brazil and christened “Greenhalgh” 
is named for one of his relatives. 

• 

Mack Stengler, A.S.C., busy at Mono¬ 
gram filming “Let’s Go Collegiate.” 

• 

Russell Metty, A.S.C., lensing “Week¬ 
end for Three” at RKO, while Robert 
DeGrasse, A.S.C., dittoes “The Unex¬ 
pected Uncle.” 

• 

You should have seen the expression 
on the face of Karl Struss, A.S.C., the 
other day as Susan Hayward walked 
past in the commissary—.! And after 
all the pictures you did with Mae West, 
too, Karl! 

• 

Jerry Ash, A.S.C., is reported much 
better after his recent very serious siege 
of bronchial pneumonia, but some fifty 
pounds lighter. 

\ • 

Russell Harlan, A.S.C., when he fin¬ 
ished his most recent “Hopalong Cas¬ 
sidy” Bill Boyd starrer for Harry Sher¬ 
man, celebrated something of an anni¬ 
versary. Seems it was the 41st of the 
series he’d lensed—all with the same 
star and producer. He’s creeping up on 
the all-time record set by Dan Clark, 
A.S.C., who did 86 in a row with Tom 
Mix. 

• 

Alvin Wyckolf, A.S.C., and Charles 
Schoenbaum, A.S.C., discussing earlier 
days and personalities when they were 
silent-filming together at the old Lasky 
Studio with Cecil De Mille, Wallie Reid, 
and others. 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


A FEW nights ago we attended the 
preview of a very important major- 
studio feature. It was photographed by 
one of the foremost directors of pho¬ 
tography in the industry—an Acadamy 
Award winner who for many years has 
invariably placed high on every list of 
the industry’s “ten best” cinematogra¬ 
phers. 

The next night, at the preview of an¬ 
other of the same studio’s films, we 
saw an inconsequential short-subject 
photographed by the same man. 

It made us think. 

Here was one of the industry’s great¬ 
est camera-artists—a man who is an¬ 
nually entrusted with the responsibility 
of bringing to the screen feature pic¬ 
tures representing from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 of his employers’ money, to 
say nothing of the far greater value of 
the screen appearance of the stars who 
can be made or broken by his camera- 
treatment. And because he happened to 
be on the payroll and without a feature 
assignment for a few days, he was put 
on a routine little two-reel short that 
any cinematographer in the industry 
could have handled equally well. 

From where we sit, it just doesn’t add 
up. No studio would put a Raoul Walsh, 
a Henry Roster, a Sam Wood or Rouben 
Mamoulian to directing a short just be¬ 
cause he happened to be under contract 
and between pictures. “It wouldn’t be 
economy,” the executives would tell you. 
“Not even the best of those top-bracket 
directors could bring enough to a short 
to offset the big slice his salary would 
take out of the short’s slim budget: the 
short doesn’t offer him the opportunity, 
and besides, after his career in directing 
so many “A” features, his heart just 
isn’t in it. Without intending to, he’d 
‘walk through’ the assignment. Far bet¬ 
ter get a less prominent man on his way 
up, or an older man on the way down to 
either of whom the assignment would 
mean opportunity rather than drudgery. 
For a fraction of the salary, they’d do 
a vastly better job.” 

Every word of that holds good for 
your top-flight director of photography, 
too. His salary may not be so big, but 
even so, it will take more out of the 
short’s budget than he can possibly be 
worth to the production. And with his 
eyes for so many years focused on 
top-flight “A” features and Academy 
Awards, his assignment to the short 
will seem a demotion to uninspiring 
drudgery. A younger man, on his way 
up, or perhaps one of the relatively few 
older men who for one reason or another, 
though capable, have been finding jobs 
scarce, will do better work on that short, 
and at less cost. To them, it represents 
opportunity! 

The directors of photography in al¬ 
most every studio in the industry realize 
this. Scarcely a week passes but in some 
studio you’ll encounter an “A-picture” 


cinematographer who’ll tell you how he 
begged his employer not to assign him 
to some short, or “B” feature, or testing 
job for another man’s production, even 
if it meant going off salary while some 
less fortunate member of the profession 
made the picture. 

The directors of photography in one 
studio—MGM—are right now trying to 
do something constructive about this 
problem. They are in the middle of dis¬ 
cussions with the studio executives, ask¬ 
ing that the men customarily assigned 
to “A-picture” tasks be relieved of the 
routine between-picture jobs of filming 
shorts, tests, backgrounds, and program 
pictures. They are willing, even, to agree 
to go voluntarily off salary during those 
periods, while the less fortunate mem¬ 
bers of the craft have a chance at both 
the work, the salaries, and the oppor¬ 
tunities to win themselves better berths 
in the industry. 

This is a move that should be sup¬ 
ported—and imitated—by cinematogra¬ 
phers throughout the industry, for it is 
a worthwhile step forward for the entire 
profession. It is only incidental that it 
would give the “A-picture” men the be- 
tween-pictures rest and relaxation they 
so sorely need to enable them to carry 
on under the great nervous loads they 
carry. It is incidental that it would do 
this at a financial sacrifice to these men, 
or at a saving to the producers. 

But it is of the greatest importance 
that it would give much-needed employ¬ 
ment and opportunity to two—perhaps 
three—groups of men who need both. 

It would lend a helping hand to those 
older men who have grown old behind the 
industry’s cameras. They may not Be the 
front-rank artist-technicians they were 
a few years back, when they were mak¬ 
ing the industry’s greatest films, and 
making history with them, but they can 
still do well enough on shorts, tests, 
backgrounds, and even program pictures. 
They deserve that chance. 

Every studio in the industry carries 
on its payroll as stock or bit players 
from a half-dozen to a score of the 
actors and directors whose work and 
names helped build the industry, but 
who now need, not a pension, but a 
chance to work honestly to earn a mod¬ 
est existence. There are cinematogra¬ 
phers, too , who have done just as much 
for the industry—and who today need 
the industry's help , not as charity , but 
as a chance to do such work as they can 
to provide honestly and modestly for 
themselves and their families now that 
their great days are through. 

It would lend a hand to another de¬ 
serving group—the younger men who, 
while perhaps directors of photography 
on “quickie” features and shorts, have 
yet to have the chance to prove them¬ 
selves on major-studio production. 

It might in time even be developed 
into a plan, too, which could give some 


of the young men of the industry— 
today’s ripe-for-promotion operative cam¬ 
eramen—a chance to try their wings 
without entailing either the risk for the 
studio or the crushing responsibility for 
the man, of starting immediately on a 
major feature assignment. 

From every aspect—isn’t it worth a 
good try-out throughout the industry? 
• 

T WENTY-FIVE years ago, in New 
York City, a handful of earnest men 
got together, inspired by the idea that 
there ought to be some sort of organiza¬ 
tional meeting-place in which all those 
interested in the technical phases of the 
cinema and its allied crafts could work 
together toward the stabilization and 
solution of the many and varied prob¬ 
lems of motion picture engineering. 

Today the organization they founded, 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
celebrates its silver anniversary. The 
Society these men founded in July, 1916, 
is today one of the oldest and most re¬ 
spected in the industry. In those twenty- 
five years, the S.M.P.E, has grown into 
a world-wide organization including in 
its membership some thirteen hundred of 
the world’s greatest experts in cinema¬ 
tography, film-processing, sound-record¬ 
ing, photochemistry, illuminating, elec¬ 
trical and acoustic engineering, optics, 
equipment-design, projection, and all the 
innumerable other technical and scien¬ 
tific crafts allied to motion pictures. It 
has determined and stabilized dimen¬ 
sional and operating standards so uni¬ 
versally accepted that 35mm., 16mm. or 
8mm. films made in any part of the 
world may be run on equipment made or 
used in any other comer of the globe. It 
has in varying measure been responsible 
for far-reaching technical advances in 
every phase of motion pictures. It has— 
almost alone among film groups—hewed 
strictly to its appointed line of engineer¬ 
ing, never deviating to pay tribute to 
passing fads or petty politics. It has 
been, and is, one of the really great con¬ 
structive forces of the industry. 

Therefore as the S.M.P.E. celebrates 
its twenty-fifth birthday, the A.S.C. and 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER join whole-heartedly in congratu¬ 
lations and good wishes to the Society 
and its President, Emery Huse, A.S.C. 

• 

A few months ago one of our reviews 
sharply criticized the poor quality of a 
print seen in preview. Recently we saw 
another of the same studio’s films pre¬ 
viewed, and noticed a remarkable im¬ 
provement in print-quality. We don’t 
claim credit for this improvement. But 
it’s the sort of thing we’re aiming at 
whenever we write critically of any¬ 
thing. We may speak frankly and un- 
flatteringly, but always, we hope, con¬ 
structively and for the industry’s bene¬ 
fit. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 


HERE COMES MR. JORDAN 

Columbia Production. 

Director of Photography: Joseph Wal¬ 
ker, A.S.C. 

“Here Comes Mr. Jordan” (originally 
and more appropriately “Heaven Can 
Wait”) is one of the finest jobs of pho¬ 
tography Director of Photography Jo¬ 
seph Walker, A.S.C., has turned out in 
some time. Played throughout for com¬ 
edy, it doesn’t offer the obvious oppor¬ 
tunities for spectacularly dramatic cam¬ 
erawork and lighting that some of Wal¬ 
ker’s other, more heavily dramatic pro¬ 
ductions have, but he makes it distin¬ 
guished visually by giving it sensitively- 
keyed “mood” photography where the 
ordinary impulse would be to shoot it in 
a fairly high-keyed comedy mood and let 
things go at that. The picture is defi¬ 
nitely the better for Walker’s camera- 
treatment. 

Even though it is one of the better, 
and more unusual comedies of the sea¬ 
son, there is ample variation in dra¬ 
matic mood and tempo to give Walker’s 
lighting considerable play. And we’ve 
seldom seen photography that followed 
the mood of the action more sympathet¬ 
ically. A particularly good example of 
this—and one which can be recommend¬ 
ed to students of cine-technique—is the 
sequence leading up to the second mur¬ 
der of the stockbroker whose body Rob¬ 
ert Montgomery temporarily occupies. 
Up to this point, the treatment has been 
fairly high-keyed: but as the sequence 
progresses, the visual key is subtly low¬ 
ered, with increasingly ominous shadow- 
effects taking place in the compositions, 
until—by strictly visual means—the 
audience is mentally prepared for the 
murder which follows. 

The special-effects work of the pro¬ 
duction—which, being uncredited, may 
be presumed to be Walker’s achieve¬ 
ment—is outstanding. Both technically 
and pictorially the scenes in the celes¬ 
tial way-station where “Mr. Jordan” 
waits (with a transport plane!) to pick 
up the passengers he is to ferry to 
Heaven, are outstanding. The concept 
is one which could all too easily be 
thrown out of key by inept camerawork; 
but Walker’s realization brings it to the 
screen deftly, with the precisely right 
visual note of combined reality, unreal¬ 
ity and slyly incongruous humor. 

His execution of the various appear¬ 
ances and disappearances of Montgom¬ 
ery, as the disembodied prizefighter, and 
his mentors, “Mr. Jordan” and “Mes¬ 
senger 7013” furnish another technical 
highlight of the film. One could wish, 
however, that there might perhaps have 
been a few more of these, and that also 
in at least some of the scenes in which 
these characters were shown and estab¬ 
lished as being invisible and inaudible 
to the other players, they could have 
been shown as more conventionally 
double-exposed ghosts. Similarly, one 


wonders if it would not have been more 
dramatically convincing if Montgomery, 
as he takes over temporarily the bodies 
of the deceased broker and prizefight¬ 
er, could not have been helped in his 
characterizations by changes in make¬ 
up which would make things more be¬ 
lievable to the audience. 

Another serious flaw in the picture 
is the fact that one whole sequence— 
that in the broker’s office—a set em¬ 
ployed in another very recent Columbia 
release is employed, scarcely without 
change. It seems ludicrous to see Mont¬ 
gomery, in the broker’s body, using an 
office which belonged to Franchot Tone 
in “She Knew All The Answers.” One 
almost expects Tone, or at least Joan 
Bennett, to walk in and order the in¬ 
terloper out! 

A highly enthusiastic word must be 
said about the laboratory work on “Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” In the past, we’ve 
seen some very indifferent prints from 
this studio—and said so. But it is a 
pleasure to report that when the pre¬ 
view print of “Here Comes Mr. Jordan” 
was made, Laboratory Supervisor George 
Seid and his staff were very much on 
their toes, and turned out a print which 
is not only the best Columbia print 
we’ve seen in many a year, but one 
which would be a credit to any labor¬ 
atory. We hope they’ll keep up the 
good work. 

MY LIFE WITH CAROLINE 

RKO-Radio Production. 

Director of Photography: Victor Milner, 

A.S.C. 

Special Effects by: Vernon L. Walker, 

A.S.C. 

This is another example of Milner in 
his best mood—the deft, crisp polished 
comedy of the Lubitsch-esque school at 
which he so greatly excels. And it is one 
of Milner’s best photographic achieve¬ 
ments in every way. His sparkling 
high-key photography does much to set 
and maintain the frothy atmosphere of 
the picture. 

A particularly noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment is what Milner’s camera does to 
the star, Ronald Colman. Ever since “A 
Tale of Two Cities” we have seen Col¬ 
man growing progressively older and 
wearier on the screen. And inevitably 
the general audience-reaction has been 
“what a delightful player he was” rath¬ 
er than the present-tense mention his 
performances have really deserved. But 
in “My Life With Caroline” Milner’s 
camera-treatment of Colman gives the 
public back the Ronald Colman of a 
dozen years ago. Seldom has the value 
of understanding camerawork to a star 
been more emphatically emphasized. 

Vernon Walker’s special-effects work 
is excellent, as usual. There is quite 
a variety of it in the production, too. 
Most outstanding, perhaps, is the yacht¬ 
ing sequence, which includes some real¬ 


ly noteworthy process-background work 
in which foreground and background are 
uncommonly well coordinated. 

On the other side of the ledger must 
be mentioned the settings designed by 
Nicholai Remisoff. Viewed as exam¬ 
ples of bizarre architecture they might, 
perhaps, be considered worthy of mild 
praise. But as settings for a motion 
picture they are atrocious. Instead of 
providing an atmospherically fitting 
background to the action, these sets—> 
with perhaps the single exception of 
the “Sun Valley” set used briefly in the 
opening and closing sequences—contin¬ 
ually fight with story, dialog and action 
for the center of the stage. 

It is a literal fact that in several 
of the most dramatically important se¬ 
quences of the picture the exaggerated 
ornateness of the sets actually conceals 
the players from the audience. Perhaps 
the worst offender in this respect is the 
set supposed to represent the entry-way 
and main staircase of Colman’s luxurious 
Florida home. This bizarre creation 
centers around a lavish staircase which 
would be questionable as a background 
even for a Busby Berkeley musical ex¬ 
travaganza number—a fearful and won¬ 
derful creation of modernistic chrome, 
lucite and—so help us!— fur. And yet 
quite a bit of important action takes 
place on and near this stairway. 

Inevitably, in much of that action the 
audience’s eye has literally to fight to 
get past that over-aggressive setting to 
the people acting on it. Sometimes it’s 
a losing battle. In one important scene 
in the latter part of the film, when 
Anna Lee, after starting out to leave 
with another man, returns home and 
hurries up the stair, this important ac¬ 
tion is shown in a long-shot—and Remi- 
soff’s incredible creation literally hides 
the fact that anyone is moving up the 
stair until a line of dialog from another 
player—'“There/ she goes now”—tells 
you what you are supposed to be see¬ 
ing! If this is a sample of Remisoff’s 
best work, we fail to see what could 
commend him to so astute a producer- 
director as Lewis Milestone, save, per¬ 
haps, his congenially Muscovite name. 
At any rate, for his next production 
Milestone would be well-advised to satis¬ 
fy himself with a simple art director 
rather than a “production designer” of 
this type. He’d get better sets—back¬ 
grounds which would give his direction 
and the talents of his cast a better 
chance. 

SERGEANT YORK 

Jesse L. Lasky Production: Warner 

Bros.’ Release. 

Director of Photography: Sol Polito, 
A.S.C. 

Battle Sequences: Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 

“Sergeant York” is in every sense 
of the word, a great picture—perhaps 
the most impressive of the season. Pro- 
(Continued on Page 390) 
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Filming A Battle — — in Miniature 


A VISIT from my cousin, a cor¬ 
poral in the United States Marine 
Corps, inspired me to produce a 
short movie using a military theme. 
After completing the little epic, which 
we titled “Recruiting,” a thought oc¬ 
curred to me that a preface to the 
story depicting battle scenes might set 
the stage for the show. The Fourth 
of July being only three days away 
would make explosives easy to acquire. 
I couldn’t visualize blowing Culver City 
up but might confine the action to a 
small area such as my back yard. Thus 
my first miniature attempt was born. 

The arena of action was set up on a 
table three feet by four feet in dimen¬ 
sions. The scene was to be a miniature 
“Flanders,” giving one a panoramic 
view of a battle-scarred area, shell- 
splintered trees, bomb craters, with roll¬ 
ing tanks and field artillery being 
brought into action. Enemy fighter 
planes were to be dived into the scene, 
one crashing, catching fire and blow¬ 
ing up, a bombardment of a hundred 
“shells” bringing the picture to a close. 
With this plan in mind I set to work. 

First of all I sketched the scene out 
on paper. The prime requisite of the 
panorama was the perspective to be ob¬ 
tained—the foreground to focus down 
to small-scale background objects. This 
was to give the illusion of depth. It 
is what an artist would call “forced 
perspective.” 

With sketches completed I started 
building. Fifteen shovels-full of adobe 
soil were leveled out on the table. Adobe 
soil, after being dampened, can be 
molded easily into any topographic 
scheme. With the topography completed, 


By TED VOICTLANDER 


the next problem was the adorning the 
set with trees. I used dried tips from 
our newly-trimmed hedge. These were 
shorn of adhering leaves and branches 
to give the effect of bleakness. Only 
small, broken projecting branch-stubs 
were left. Large tips were put in the 
foreground, smaller tips placed in back 
of these, and the smallest ones placed 
in the rear. One-and-one-half-inch strips 
of wire grating were woven in and out 
of the scene to make a barbed-wire 
entanglement. Sky-blue paper was 
placed in the rear to give me a sky. 
As the picture was to be done in 16mm. 
Kodachrome I had to watch my color- 
values. Toy war tanks purchased at a 
dime-store were attached to brown 
threads strung across the field to the 
opposite end. Scale model airplanes 
that a friend of mine builds as a hobby 
were attached to blue-colored threads 
and were to be worked from above the 
set, swinging them across the field of 
action. 

Setting up my Model E Eastman four 
feet center away from the table, I set 
the angle to shoot slightly down on the 
field, catching one half set and one half 
sky in the picture. Parallax problems 
entered here, but with my present cam¬ 
era I could only approximate the com¬ 
pensation and played the finder slight¬ 
ly upwards at a forty-five degree angle. 
I decided to shoot at three times normal 
camera speed (48 frames per second) 
which would give me the effect of near 
normal size when projected. 

With the scene set for the battle I 
called for help. In less than ten min¬ 
utes I had four interested helpers on 
the scene. One was detailed to draw the 


tanks across the field, one to swing the 
airplanes through the picture, and two 
to light fuses. 

The bombs (giant firecrackers) were 
placed under the soil in each plot we 
wanted to blow up. The direct sunlight 
gave me an f:8 reading for normal cam¬ 
era speed. I had to compensate for a 
speed of three times normal, thereby 
opening my stop to f:4.5. With the 
camera tied down (camera was never 
moved once we started) I gave the 
sign for the start. All action was 
stopped at the end of each explosion. 
Then another fuse was lighted and ac¬ 
tion started again. When the airplane 
crashed into the scene, we stopped ac¬ 
tion, covered the plane with gunpowder 
and inflammable cleaning-solvent, put a 
“cracker” underneath the plane, and 
touched a match to it. I started the 
camera going the instant the plane 
ignited. On the screen this gave us 
an unbelievable effect of an actual air 
crash. 

We followed this with a bombard¬ 
ment of “lady-finger” firecrackers, set¬ 
ting off two strings which had pre¬ 
viously been buried underneath the soil 
of the battlefield. This closed the pic¬ 
ture with a tremendous “barrage.” All 
told, we exposed 100 feet of Kodachrome 
film. 

After viewing this little effort on the 
screen, I thought that the addition of 
sound-effects might make it quite an 
interesting little show. So I called in 
the assistance of my friend M,att Kluz- 
nik, who possesses a dual-turntable re¬ 
cording system. We knew that absolute 
synchronization wasn’t possible with the 
equipment we had, but we tried it, any- 
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way. The results have been pretty good 
—and the sound adds about 100 per cent 
to the effectiveness of the picture. In 
addition, improvising battle sound-ef¬ 
fects and recording them was fun, 
though strenuous. 

The first step was to provide a defi¬ 
nite marked starting-point on the film. 
With black drafting-ink I “blacked out” 
a whole frame on the white leader- 
strip, leaving in white letters the word 
START. Between this starting-frame 
and the start of the picture, allow 
enough footage so both projector and 
sound-turntable can come up to speed 
before the actual beginning of the pic¬ 
ture and recording; this of course will 
vary according to the equipment used. 
In my own case it was 21 frames. 

The foundation of our sound-effect 
record was a general mutter of battle- 


Above, frame enlargements of successive phases of 
two of the miniature airplane crashes in Voigtlander's 
film, showing fire and explosions. On opposite page, 
two shellbursts from the "bombardment." 


noise in the background. This we got 
from an old radio sound-effects record 
Matt had: believe it or not, it wasn’t 
anything like a real battle—it was a 
recording of city traffic, luckily with¬ 
out auto-horns or street-car bells. It 
served our purpose perfectly. We kept 
this background-noise going all through 
the picture. 

For heavy shell-bursts, we bounced a 
big rubber ball on the table behind 
the mike, trying to synchronize rea¬ 
sonably well with the pictured explo¬ 
sions of our firecracker “shells,” and 
keeping an uneven beat rather than a 
regular bump-bump-bump. For closer 
shell-bursts we would slam a book closed, 


or sometimes drop a book behind the 
mike. 

Machine-gun fire was imitated by 
dragging a pencil across a washboard. 
The airplane noises were made by vi¬ 
brating a vase between my fingers, mov¬ 
ing nearer to or farther from the mike 
according as we wanted the plane ap¬ 
proaching or receding. For the plane- 
crash, we slammed a book, and at the 
same time added a special sound-effect 
made by dropping a sack with about 
200 pennies (from a penny bank) in it 
on the floor. When the sack broke and 
the pennies scattered the mike picked 
up an excellent crash-noise. The sound 
of the fire was made by crinkling a 
sheet of ordinary cellophane wrapping- 
tissue. 

It is very important to establish a 
(Continued on Page 399) 
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Ray Fosholdt Built 
A Movie-Maker's "Dream Home" 

By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


E VERY movie-maker cherishes at 
least a mental picture of the 
“dream home ,, he hopes some day 
to build—one which will be not only a 
dwelling-place, but a home studio in 
which he can make, edit, and screen his 
pictures under ideal conditions. Most 
of us have to be content merely to dream 
of this ideal movie-making home—and 
talk endlessly about it to any cinefilming 
friends who will listen. But Ray and 
LaNelle Fosholdt of Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia, don’t have to dream about their 
“dream home.” They live in it. What’s 
more, it was in the strictest sense built 
around their movie-making hobby! 

“And we mean that literally,” they’ll 
tell you. “We had had our full share 
of living in apartments and rented 
houses, with the projector and screen 
relegated to stowage-space in closets, 
and using a bathroom or an improvised 
garage-darkroom for Ray’s cinefilm pro¬ 
cessing and still work. So when the 
family bank-account finally told us we 
could at last build a home of our own, 
we agreed that it would center about 
our movie-making, just as most of the 
rest of our daily life does. 

“We began by drawing up plans for 


what we considered an ideal, permanent 
projection-room. Then we planned a 
darkroom laboratory for Ray’s home 
processing. After that, we just let the 
rest of the house grow up naturally 
around these two essential features.” 

If you should call on the Fosholdts, 
you will notice, as you wait for an 
answer to your ring at the doorbell, an 
inviting, modemly - appointed living- 
room just beside the front entrance. 
And thereby you can tell how you rate 
with this cinefilming family. If they en¬ 
tertain you in this parlor, you can be 
pretty sure you rate as “company.” But 
if they whisk you past the living-room’s 
entrance, and take you upstairs to the 
projection-room, you really “rate” as a 
Fosholdt friend! Characteristically, they 
do more living and entertaining in that 
projection-room than in any other part 
of the house. 

And no wonder, for this projection- 
room is a friendly place, where one can 
relax and enjoy conversation or films 
without formality. A big overstuffed 
divan and plenty of well-upholstered 
chairs provide seating of the sort that 
tempts the visitor to overstay. A maga¬ 
zine-stand filled with well-thumbed copies 


of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER and other movie-making peri¬ 
odicals is conveniently at hand by Ray’s 
favorite chair. Along one wall a framed 
row of Esquire's “Petty girls” fur¬ 
nishes a decorative note, while on the 
other is a frequently-changed series of 
candid shots of the Long Beach Cinema 
Club and its members in action. 

At the far end of the room, neatly 
framed by drapes, is hung a four-foot 
beaded screen. Behind the divan are 
two inconspicious ports through which 
a pair of projectors throw their beams 
to the screen. 

Theatre-wise, the projectors them¬ 
selves are housed in a neat little pro¬ 
jection-booth, projecting through glazed 
ports so that virtually no noise escapes 
into the projection-room to mar the pre¬ 
sentation of a film. Fosholdt himself 
works in 16mm., so the mainstay of his 
projection set-up is his Victor 16mm. 
projector, while a Bell & Howell 8mm. 
projector is on hand for showing any 
narrow-guage pictures that come his 
way. Sometimes, as on a recent visit 
of this writer’s to the Fosholdt home- 
theatre, President Mildred Caldwell of 
the Long Beach Club adds her own 
Filmo 8 to the projection line-up, and 
multi-reel films can be given continuous 
projection as smoothly as in any pro¬ 
fessional theatre, changing over from 
one projector to the next without any 
perceptible break on the screen. 

Sound—from discs—is an integral part 
of the Fosholdt showings. A disc record¬ 
er and playback turntable is placed on 
the projector-shelf between the two pro¬ 
jectors, and this, with an earlier turn¬ 
table installation, connected through the 
same amplifier permits continuous twin- 
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turntable “sounding.” In addition, the 
attachment to recorder and projector 
of Synchro-sound synchronizing units 
makes it possible for Fosholdt to record 
and play synchronized musical scores, 
narration, and even lip-synchronized 
“talkie” dialog films. 

Unlike most home-projection installa¬ 
tions, this sound set-up is no after¬ 
thought. There is no disorderly tangle 
of wiring running along the floor to con¬ 
vey the sound from projection-booth to 
the speakers “down front.” Conduits 
built within the walls take care of this; 
all that is necessary is to plug the de¬ 
sired amplifier, etc., into the circuit. 

As a matter of fact, Fosholdt has 
somewhat expanded his sound installa¬ 
tion since the projection-room was built. 
His original layout called for a built-in 
speaker, which can be seen in our pho¬ 
tograph masquerading as a light-fixture 
directly above the screen in the projec¬ 
tion-room’s ceiling. This fixture began 
its career as an overhead lighting-fixture 
in a friend’s yacht. But Fosholdt ob¬ 
tained it, removed the glass and sub- 


Above, left, Ray Fo¬ 
sholdt transfers film 
from developing-drum 
to drying-rack; right, 
Ray and LaNelle Fo¬ 
sholdt and Mrs. Cald¬ 
well use two mikes to 
record dialog for a 
disc - synchronized 
talkie; below, Mrs. 
Ca Idwell and Ray 
Fosholdt train cameras 
and liqhts on LaNelle 
Fosholdt. On opposite 
page are two views of 
the projection-room 
and projection - booth. 
Note speaker in ceil¬ 
ing above screen. 


stituted suitable acoustically porous 
fabric, and used it to conceal a built-in 
speaker. 

Lately, as the quality of recorded 
sound has improved, Fosholdt has used 
this original speaker as the high-fre¬ 
quency reproducer of his modernized 
installation, adding the auxiliary speak¬ 
er seen standing on the floor beside the 
screen to handle the low-frequency com¬ 
ponents. The result is sound-quality 
very rarely surpassed by the best of pro¬ 
fessional installations, and far superior 
to the average home sound outfit. 

Naturally rewinds, editing and splicing 
equipment are nominally stored in the 
projection-booth. But just as naturally, 
when a really important editing job is 
in hand Fosholdt moves out to the 


roomier and more comfortable surround¬ 
ings of the projection-room where he 
and his wife, usually accompanied by 
Club-President Caldwell, who is all but 
a member of this movie-making family, 
can work—and argue—in greater com¬ 
fort. 

Shelves and drawers inside the pro¬ 
jection-booth simplify the problems of 
storing a movie-maker’s innumerable 
films and accessories. A long shelf di¬ 
rectly above the projectors, for example, 
provides a neatly-indexed place for 
Ray’s films, each 400-foot reel and can 
sliding into its own compartment, with 
the title of the film lettered beneath. 
Drawers beneath the projector-shelf pro¬ 
vide storage-room for the odds and 


ends of 100-foot rolls which Ray, like 
any other movie-maker, accumulates, and 
conveniently-placed shelves afford room 
for his auxiliary turntable, records, and 
similar accessories. 

Down on the ground floor of the house, 
just a few steps from the kitchen, is 
found the other essential part of this 
movie-maker’s home — the darkroom 
where Ray Fosholdt does the finest home 
processing of 16mm. reversal film this 
writer has ever seen. Like any well- 
designed laboratory, it is really two 
rooms. As you go in, you find yourself 
in the light end of the lab—a combined 
chemical mixing-room and a place for 
such operations as title-shooting and 
(Continued on Page 399) 
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Camera Tricks That 
Build "Production Value" 

By MACK STENCLER, A.S.C. 


E VERY director of photography gets 
plenty of letters from 16mm. and 
8mm. cinefilmers asking, in sub¬ 
stance, “How can I, with my home- 
movie camera, get such-and-such an 
effect I saw in your last picture?” 
When these questions are about such 
things as filtering, lighting, composition, 
diffusion, and so on, we’re glad to come 
through with the answer; most of us 
use sixteens or eights ourselves, and 
are glad to pass along anything that 
can honestly be applied to the better¬ 
ment of substandard filming. 

But every now and then these let¬ 
ters ask us about effects that can’t 
very well be obtained with substandard 
equipment. Usually they’re effects that 
have been secured by either optical 
printing or the projected-background 
process. And both of these are for all 
practical purposes out of reach for the 
average amateur. True, you can build 
an optical printer for 16mm. or 8mm. 
use—but building it is a real job of 
precision cinemechanics if you want a 
printer that will do the things you de¬ 
sire and be accurate enough so it won’t 
give your trick away. In the same way, 
you can make back-projection shots with 
substandard cameras: but doing it on 
anything much bigger than title back¬ 
grounds calls for interlocked synchron¬ 
ous electric-motor drives for camera and 
projector—plus a lot more projector il¬ 


lumination than is found in most sub¬ 
standard projectors today. 

There are, however, some camera- 
tricks which can be adapted to 16mm. 
and 8mm. use, which will help add “pro¬ 
duction value” to your scenario films 
and maybe eliminate some of your set¬ 
building troubles. I won’t insult you 
by saying they’re simple. They aren’t. 
They call for real precision in camera- 
operation, and some construction that 
isn’t exactly easy. But the point is— 
they can be done with some of the bet¬ 
ter 16mm. and 8mm. equipment now 
available, if you’re willing to work pa¬ 
tiently and painstakingly. They are 
processes which have been more or less 
extensively used in 35mm. professional 
work in the past, but which have to a 
great extent been crowded out by the 
newer and handier methods of optical 
printing and back-projection. 

Let’s have it understood from the 
start that they all require a camera 
which can let you focus the full-frame 
image on a ground-glass focusing 
screen. The 16mm. Cine-Special is ideal 
for it; the various magazine 16mm. 
and 8mm. cameras, with the ground- 
glass focusing attachments with which 
they can be fitted, can also be used, as 
can, I believe, the Filmo turret 8 with 
its full-frame focusing arrangement. 
It is just possible, too, that some other 
cameras, not fitted with ground-glass 


through-the-lens focusing, but with real¬ 
ly accurate finders which, by means of 
a focusing alignment guage, can be 
swung into the exact position occupied 
by the lens in filming, might be usable, 
too. That’s just a possibility; I wouldn’t 
guarantee it. 

The first and probably the oldest and 
most familiar of these tricks is the 
“glass shot.” In it, a good-sized pane 
of glass is placed in front of the lens. 
On it is painted whatever you may 
want to add to your scene—say a ceil¬ 
ing in an interior shot, or a background 
of sky, clouds, mountains, city skyline, 
or the like, in an exterior. The actual 
scene and live action are filmed through 
unpainted areas on the glass. 

The important point is this: the glass 
painting must be matched, looking 
through the lens , to whatever actual set 
or scene is to be photographed, so that 
the two blend smoothly into one. And of 
course the live action of the scene must 
be so directed that it keeps strictly within 
the bounds of the unpainted part of the 
glass. Otherwise, as your actor step¬ 
ped “out of bounds” and crossed the 
matte-painting line, part of him would 
suddenly—and for no apparent reason 
on the screen—vanish. 

Another vitally important thing is 
that camera and matte-painting shouldn’t 
be moved between the time the painting 
is made and the time the shot is pho¬ 
tographed. If either moves even the 
smallest fraction of an inch, they’re 
not likely to match up properly when 
the scene is made. Back in the old 
days when we used this process in the 
studios, it was a common sight to see 
a tripod carefully anchored to the stage 
floor by tie-down chains, etc., in its 
proper position behind a glass, with 
signs all around saying “Do Not Touch!” 
When the camera was placed on the 
tripod, it would be perfectly aligned for 
the shot. 

While these glass shots are generally 

(Continued on Page 401) 
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My Cameraman Gave Me 
Professional Tips for Better Movies 


B EING an actor in professional 
movies can be a big asset to any¬ 
one whose hobby is amateur still 
or movie camerawork. Day in and day 
out you're working with the world's 
top masters of the camera—men to 
whom all the little tricks of composition, 
lighting, filtering and so on have become 
second nature. If you keep your eyes 
open, you’ll learn more things of real, 
practical value from the things a studio 
cinematographer does instinctively than 
you can from any formal instruction. 

Take my own case, for example. My 
hobby is making stills and 16mm. movies 
—portraits, pictorial landscapes, scenar- 
ized vacation-films and an occasional 
little back-yard scenario picture. In my 
daily work at the studio I'm teamed up 
with director of photography Harry 
Wild, A.S.C. Harry is one of the younger 
generation of cinematographers, but he's 
a real veteran of “western" camerawork. 
Right now, we're doing our eleventh 
picture together, and before that he 
photographed all the “westerns" George 
O’Brien (himself a former assistant 
cameraman) made for RKO. Harry has 
spent a lot of time teaching me how 
to make better pictures—and watching 
him work, I've learned many little tricks 
that are so instinctive to him he never 
realizes how clever and helpful they 
are. 

For example, all of us know that one 
of the best ways to make an effective 
composition in an exterior shot is to 
shoot it through a natural “frame" of 
tree-branches. But—as most of us have 
also learned when making vacation stills 
and movies—nature doesn't always co¬ 
operate. All too often we'll find a per¬ 
fectly swell shot, but no sign of a tree 
or shrubbery to complete the foreground 
composition. 

That happens even oftener when a 
professional troupe goes out on loca¬ 
tion. But with a resourceful profes¬ 
sional like Harry at the camera, it 
doesn't matter much whether or not na¬ 
ture cooperates. If the “frame" isn’t 
there naturally—he makes one! He al¬ 
ways carries with him three or four 
tree-branches of different sizes and 
shapes, and when he spots a composition 
that needs a framing branch at top or 
side, he simply nails one of his branches 
to a wooden stand and puts it where he 
wants it! 

This same idea can be used just as 
well for amateur movies or stills. Your 
branch doesn't have to be particularly 
big, either. A simple, wooden stand will 
hold it well enough, or you can use a 
clamp on top of your old, second-string 
tripod. In a pinch, even friend wife 
can hold it in place long enough to let 
you get your shot. 

Another trick I've learned is using 
graduated filters. You can get them in 
several varieties—shading from clear at 
the bottom to a fairly heavy yellow or 
red at the top, or from yellow to red, 
and so on. They're great for use when 
you have people in the shot, and want 
to filter your sky without at the same 
time filtering your foreground and the 


By TIM HOLT 


people's faces. Place the filter a few 
inches out from the lens for the best 
results; and then if you have a still- 
camera like my Speed Graphic, or a 
movie camera like a Cine-Special, you 
can study the results on the ground- 
glass until you've adjusted things for 
just the right effect. With other 
cameras, if you have a focusing align¬ 
ment guage so you can swing the finder 
into the lens' photographing position, 
you can often do the same. 

And—these filters are reversable, too. 
If you've an overly “hot" foreground, 
you can balance it up nicely using a 
graduate with its denser portion down 
instead of up. After a few pictures with 
Harry, seeing how he used graduated 
filters and watching the effects on the 
screen, I've come to use them extensive¬ 
ly in my own stills and movies. 

You can learn many practical tricks 
about interior lighting, watching a fel¬ 
low like Harry Wild work. For example, 
I've found in my own portraits and 
16mm. close-ups I can adapt Harry’s 
basic lighting technique excellently. So 
I generally use a rather strong, %-front 
cross-light for my key light, a reason¬ 
ably diffused “filler" light on the other 
side to lighten my shadows, and a rim 


back-lighting to outline the shadow-side 
of the subject. It makes a very effec¬ 
tive lighting—pleasantly different from 
either the usual flat portrait lighting or 
a full back-lighting—and it's convenient 
to work with. 

Another thing I've learned from 
watching Harry work in the studio is 
to set up a good basic lighting to il¬ 
luminate the room or set, and do most 
of the work of lighting the people, and 
leave only two or three floor units to 
be moved and adjusted as you change 
set-ups. Harry finds that's the most ef¬ 
ficient way to work in the studio, where 
he often has to shoot 50 or 60 set-ups 
a day. For my part, I find it saves me 
time, trouble and lots of mistakes when 
I’m shooting pictures at home. 

Something else I've learned is that so 
long as there are accurate exposure- 
meters available, neither professional or 
amateur can ever know enough to guess 
at exposure. Harry is good—no mis¬ 
take about that!—and he can “read" 
light and exposure by eye with incredi¬ 
ble accuracy. Bnt at every change of 
set-up, in the studio or out on location, 
I notice that the last minute before 

(Continued on Page 400) 
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Getting Normal Exposures 
Under Abnormal Conditions 

By P. C. SMETHURST 


T HE grounds on which the system 
described in last months article 
was chiefly attacked when the 
writer first brought it forward some time 
ago were that (a) flat scenes were over¬ 
exposed on the screen, and that (b) in a 
very contrasty subject the shadows were 
much too dark. Both of these criticisms 
are due to a confusion of exposure and 
contrast. The professional cinematog¬ 
rapher arranges contrast by reflectors, 
subsidiary shadow-lighting, and special 
filters, and if amateurs wish to obtain 
the same results they must naturally 
adopt similar measures. 

A flat subject appears light on the 
screen because the face tones remain the 
same brightness as when the sun is shin¬ 
ing, but the shadows are not so dark. A 
similar effect is bound to appear when 
the sky is overcast: the lack of shadows 
makes the image seem over-light, al¬ 
though a careful examination will show 
that the lightest tones are still at their 
correct brightness level. It has often 
been suggested that this trouble can be 
cured by underexposure on a flat subject, 


but this merely darkens the sky until it 
looks leaden, and makes the face of any 
unfortunate person in the camera field 
looks as though it had not been washed 
for some weeks. Underexposure is never 
a cure for flat contrast: a special filter 
often is. 

The other complaint—of excessively 
dark shadows in a contrasty subject—is 
based on a similar misconception. If the 
shadows are to show detail (and every 
film has a limit to the range of tones 
it will accept) then more exposure must 
be given, and the face tones will be burnt 
out at once, but since in films face-tones 
are more interesting than shadow-detail 
(unless the latter is shown as a special 
close-up for a particular purpose) the 
result is that the shot seems overexposed. 

No two films have quite the same con¬ 
trast, and it is always possible to choose 
one with an emulsion characteristic that 
suits one’s personal feelings on these 
points. Whatever the choice, it is one 
between two evils: a hard film peps up 
flat scenes, but makes contrasty ones 
over-dark in the shadows, while a soft 


film shows the contrasty scenes well but 
makes the flat ones seem very dull in¬ 
deed. 

The lack of contrast when using tele¬ 
photo lenses has usually nothing to do 
with subject contrast or film contrast, 
but is due to light scattered all over the 
image by the long lens barrel. This 
light may not be very high in intensity, 
and thus hardly affects the lightest tones 
of the scene, but the shadows are fogged 
by the general scattered light all over 
them, and come out on the screen much 
lighter than they have any business to 
do. The only cure for these troubles 
is a long lens-hood coupled with an ef- 
fects-box which cuts out all the light 
going through the lens which does not 
actually fall in the area of the camera 
gate, a deep yellow or red filter to keep 
atmospheric haze down, and some atten¬ 
tion to the inside of the lens barrel in 
the form of masks. The least trace of 
shine on the inside of the barrel will 
cause quite a lot of scattered light and 
reduce contrast materially. 

One of the important things about the 
intrinsic contrast of a film is that it af¬ 
fects the extent to which errors in ex¬ 
posure are permissible in practice. It is 
a matter of experience, as well as per¬ 
fectly good theory, that a contrasty film 
is more affected by a slight change of 
exposure than a soft one, so that in prac¬ 
tice any film giving a high contrast must 
be exposed as carefully as possible. The 
most difficult films of all to expose are 
color-films, and this is partially due to 
the fact that they effect color-separation 
by monochrome image-contrast. The flat- 

(Continued on Page 402) 
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NANI O HAWAII 

(Beautiful Hawaii). 

Travel-scenic, 750 feet 8mm. Koda- 

chrome; sound-on-disc synchronized. 
Filmed by Mrs. Mildred J. Caldwell. 

Ordinarily, four reels is much too long 
for a scenic or vacation film intended for 
other than strictly family showings. Blit 
Mrs. Caldwell handles this film of a vaca¬ 
tion in Hawaii so deftly that one is con¬ 
scious only of seeing a very fine picture, 
and quite forgets the passage of time. 

Most noteworthy, perhaps, is the way 
she personalizes her film, interspersing 
the scenic shots not only with local color, 
but with humorous shots of herself, 
apparently at work making the picture 
and burdened down by an incredible load 
of camera and accessory equipment. This 
furnishes a '‘running gag” that gives an 
invaluable “lift” to the picture. 

Her choice of subject-matter is excel¬ 
lent: she not only shows the conventional 
sights of a Honolulu visit—the hula- 
dancers, coconut palms, Waikiki beach, 
Diamond Head, and the like—but takes 
her camera off the beaten path to show 
parts of the island most mainlanders 
seldom know of, and fewer visit. In addi¬ 
tion, she shows fascinating glimpses of 
the local color—the incredible life and 
people of this cross-roads of the Pacific. 

The continuity-treatment of the film 
is another noteworthy feature: the pic¬ 
ture is divided into well-marked se¬ 
quences, each being climaxed with a 
spectacular tropical sunset scene ending 
in a fade-out, and accompanied in the 
narration by the comment that so ended 
another day in Hawaii. With her subject- 
matter organized this way, she can, when 
necessary, drop out an entire reel or 
more when this is advisable to suit her 
film to time requirements, or to eliminate 
sequences which may be uninteresting to 
certain audiences—and she can do this 
without apparently harming the flow of 
continuity. 

Visually, the film is a delight. Mrs. 
Caldwell has an uncommonly good eye 
for composition, and given the inherently 
pictorial possibilities of Hawaii, she pre¬ 
sents scene after scene of such striking 
pictorial excellence as would wring spon¬ 
taneous applause from any camera- 
minded audience. 

There are very few technical flaws to 
be found in the film. There are here and 
there occasional errors in exposure—usu¬ 
ally on the high side—but the majority 
of these appear to have been made under 
difficult or abnormal conditions and, be¬ 
cause of the interest of the subject- 
matter, they can usually be excused. Her 
almost total abstinence from panning is 
highly commendable, as is her use of a 
tripod wherever possible. The closing se¬ 
quence, showing the traveller sailing 
from Honolulu, might possibly be short¬ 


ened a bit as too much rather anticli- 
matic footage is spent in building up to 
the departure. A few additional scenes 
showing the departing visitors finally 
casting their leis overboard with the hope 
that they may be washed ashore, which, 
according to tradition, is a sign the 
voyager will return, would also be help¬ 
ful in this sequence. 

The musical accompaniment, largely 
from recordings of authentic Hawaiian 
music obtained in the islands, and the 
narration, home recorded on acetate discs 
by the filmer and synchronized by the 
“synchro-sound” method, add a fittingly 
professional finish to an excellent film. 

MR. HITLER NEVER LOSES 

Documentary, 50 feet 8mm. black-and- 
white. 

Filmed by Joseph F. Hollywood. 

This short film is one of the most 
unusual little subjects we have ever 
screened. A satirical view of the Ger¬ 
man invasion of Poland, it is told through 
a combination of title-technique, “live- 
action” shots and unusually effective 
table-top miniatures. 

Photographs and carricatures of the 
German Fuehrer are used as double- 
exposed backgrounds for titles bearing 
quotations from some of his speeches. 
These are in the early sequences con¬ 
trasted with live-action shots of close 
views of actions which contrast strongly 
with the dictator’s quoted words—“I 
want peace!” close-up of a helmet being 
polished—“I want no war!” close-up of a 
rifle being cleaned—“These Poles exhaust 
my patience!” close-up of bullets being 
inserted in a bandoleer, etc. There fol¬ 
lows a sequence of remarkable minia¬ 
ture-shots suggesting, by means of ten- 
cent store toys, mechanized troops on the 
move, a mass-attack by tanks, with guns 
spitting, and finally an artillery and 
dive-bomber attack on a city, with houses 
blown up, the skyline pierced by flames, 
etc., culminating in a montage of in¬ 
creasingly large sections of a military 
cemetery, animated maps indicating the 
dismemberment of Poland, etc. 

The entire picture—with the minia¬ 
tures of course the highlight—is un¬ 
commonly well-executed. It also shows 
a grasp of the fundamentals of cutting, 
cinematic rhythm, and tempo that is 
seldom seen in either amateur or pro¬ 
fessional films. Mr. Hollywood is to be 
congratulated on both his originality of 
concept apd treatment, and upon the 
cinematic skill with which he has filmed 
his ideas. 

A TALE OF THE NORTH 

Scenario film, 280 feet 8mm. Koda- 
chrome; semi-synchronous musical 
score. 

Filmed by Frank de Virgilio. 


This melodrama of Klondike gold-rush 
days shows the results of a great deal of 
sincere and painstaking production effort, 
and a praiseworthy grasp of cinematic 
fundamentals and technique. Exposure, 
composition, camera-manipulation and 
similar technicalities are uniformly ex¬ 
cellent. In addition, “A Tale of the North” 
is the first amateur film we’ve seen 
which attempts to make use in some 
measure of the much-publicized “pan¬ 
focus” technique Gregg Toland, A.S.C., 
introduced professionally in “Citizen 
Kane”—that is, making use of the ex¬ 
treme depth of field afforded by short- 
focus cine-lenses to permit playing action 
which conventionally would require in¬ 
tercutting of two different closer angles 
in a single long-shot, with one player 
well-focused in the foreground, and the 
other equally well-defined in the back¬ 
ground. This technique is actually more 
adaptable in substandard filming than 
in 35mm., due to the greater depth given 
by the 25mm., 15mm., 13mm., and 7mm. 
lenses available for 16mm. and 8mm. 
cameras. De Virgilio has made praise¬ 
worthy use of this, though he has ap¬ 
parently had some slight compositional 
difficulties due to finder-parallax. 

The manner in which the film is divided 
into well-marked sequences by the ex¬ 
pedient of panning up past tree-tops and 
fading out, followed by a fade-in and 
downward pan from other tree-tops to 
begin the next sequence, is commenda¬ 
ble. So, too, is his understanding of the 
importance of keeping the direction of 
a character’s movement in successive 
scenes continuous across the screen until 
he has been shown doing something that 
makes a change of direction logical. His 
direction and editing of the climaxing 
fight sequence is exceptionally good, 
especially as regards the way it coordi¬ 
nates with the musical accompaniment. 

Some criticisms are possible, however. 
First, perhaps is the fact that with the 
exception of the opening, credit, intro¬ 
ductory and end titles, which are excel¬ 
lent double-exposed titles, the subtitles 
are all rather indifferent examples of 
typewritten titles, with dark lettering on 
a light-colored ground. These should by 
all means be replaced by more profes¬ 
sional-looking titles, with white lettering 
on a dark-colored (say dark green) back¬ 
ground. The opening of the film would 
also be improved by eliminating the short 
totem-pole montage between the credit- 
titles and the introductory title; this 
montage is too similar to the totem-pole 
shots which soon after open the action. 

A few criticisms from the dramatic 
viewpoint can also be offered. First, it 
seems a mistake that both hero and vil¬ 
lain should wear shirts so closely alike, 
unless it is intended that this similarity 

(Continued on Page 403) 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 



New officers of the Davenport-Rock Island-Moline Tri-City Cinema Club. Left to right: Harold Hainline, 
Trustee; Miss Georgia First, Secretary-Treasurer; Ray Schmidt, President; and Dr. Paul A. White, Vice- 

President. Photo by Tom Griberg. 


CALLING CLUB 
SECRETARIES! 

This department of THE AMER¬ 
ICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER is 
your department. We feel that 
there is a great deal to be gained 
all around by making these reports 
of club activities available to other 
clubs and to independent cine- 
filmers all over the country. To that 
end, we ask all you club secreta¬ 
ries to consider yourselves special 
reporters for THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER with the 
assignment to “cover” the activi¬ 
ties and meetings of your club. 


The Editor. 



Minneapolis Elects 


The Minneapolis Cine Club, in its final 
meeting before the summer vacation in¬ 
terlude, elected a new slate of officers 
to pilot the Club’s activities when they 
are resumed in September. Chosen to 
guide the Club during the 1941-1942 sea¬ 
son were Ralph Sprungman, President; 
Dr. Harvey Nelson, 1st Vice-President; 
Arthur Anderson, 2nd Vice-President; 
Stanley Berglund, Secretary; and Henry 
Lewis, Treasurer. Retiring President 
Carroll Davidson and Dr. Maurice Lowe 
were elected to serve two-year terms 
on the Club’s Executive Board. Answer¬ 
ing the question asked in many Clubs 
—how to provide employment for deserv¬ 
ing vice - presidents — the Minneapolis 
Cine Club handed their new “second of¬ 
ficers” a pair of man-sized jobs, assign¬ 
ing one V-P to handle the Club’s Fall 
Show, and the other to run the Spring 
Show. The meeting was well attended; 
the Club’s membership is restricted to 
75, and more than 65 attended to cast 
their ballots in the strongly-contested 
election. 

Through the courtesy of Minneapolis’ 
Eastman Kodak Store, the trophies 
awarded in the Club’s annual contest 
were prominently featured in one of 
the store’s attractive window-displays, 
as shown in the photo above. The trophy 
in the center, emblematic of First Prize, 


was awarded to Dan Billman, Jr.; the 
one at the left went to Carroll Michener, 
Second Prize winner; and the one at 
the right to Third Prize winner Stanley 
Berglund. This display proved excellent 
publicity for the Club, bringing a sharp 
influx of Minneapolis movie-makers in¬ 
terestedly inquiring about prospects of 
joining the Club—>and getting a chance 
at the trophies via next year’s contest. 

ROME A. RIEBETH. 


Australians Film Comedy 

The Australian Amateur Cine Society, 
of Sydney, N.S.W., has completed film¬ 
ing of an old-time slapstick comedy, 
complete with custard pies and bathing- 
girls. The filming was done en masse 
at the Club’s May outing at Lane Cove 
National Park. About 80 members and 
their friends attended, and 15 or more 
cine-cameras enthusiastically filmed the 
28 or more scenes of the production in 
both 16mm. and 8mm., using both black- 
and-white and color film. Frank Brooks 
served as producer. 

The Club’s first June meeting fea¬ 
tured showing of several versions of 
this production, including the “official” 
version filmed by J. A. Sherlock. The 
Club’s later June meeting was built 
around a program loaned by the Vic¬ 
torian Amateur Film Society of Mel¬ 
bourne. 

The Adelaide Filmo Club reports a 
novel competition recently held, for films 
dealing with the Adelaide zoo. The 
winner was Mr. L. Anderson, who en¬ 
tered a scenario film in monochrome 
with a dream sequence in color, reported 
as the first time in the history of the 
Club that black-and-white and color had 
been blended successfully. 

JAMES A. SHERLOCK, 
Publicity Officer. 

© 

Utah Screens “Nation Builders” 

The June meeting of the Utah Ama¬ 
teur Movie Club, Salt Lake City, was 
held at the Hotel Newhouse, with Mrs. 
A1 Morton presiding, and about 70 per¬ 
sons present. The program included 
“Filming in Sequence,” by F. K. Full¬ 
mer; “I Have a Problem,” by A1 Mor¬ 


ton, and a screening of the AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER prize - winning 
film, “Nation Builders,” by James A. 
Sherlock of the Australian Amateur 
Cine Society. The meeting was judged 
the best-attended and most successful 
of the year. JOHN HUEFNER. 


Long Beach Sees "Grizzly 
Gulch" 

The July 2nd meeting of the Long 
Beach Cinema Club featured an out¬ 
standing film, “Within these Hills” with 
sound by J. Glenn Mitchell of Joplin, 
Missouri, a picture showing the content¬ 
ed life led by the people of the Ozarks. 
Other pictures shown were, “Ranch Ro¬ 
mance” by Lynn Harshbarger; “San Pe¬ 
dro” by Ellen Thunnell; “Old Autos” by 
Richard Carlyle and rushes were shown 
of tests taken for “Let’s Eat.” 

At the July 16th meeting, prize-win¬ 
ning bathing beauty parade pictures and 
the cups awarded were exhibited. Ar¬ 
thur E. Gavin, Editor of Home Movies, 
gave constructive criticism of the films 
and told why they were winners. Through 
the courtesy of William Stull, A.S.C., 
Editor of THE AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER, the Club was shown one 
of the best amateur-made scenario pro¬ 
ductions ever screened. The film, “Griz¬ 
zly Gulch,” 1750 feet 16mm. black-and- 
white, filmed by Carl Fallberg and Lars 
Calonius, was an outstanding example 
of amateur production. 

During the annual Hobby Show at the 
Municipal Auditorium, July 11-14, mem¬ 
bers exhibited over 45 different pic¬ 
tures with two evenings being all-re¬ 
quest nights. Accompanied by sound 
and narration, the pictures attracted 
such crowds that the Club was allowed 
to use the Convention Hall for the final 
night and the pictures were screened 
to an audience of 2000. 

RAYMOND FOSHOLDT, Secretary. 


Tri-City Elects 

The Tri-City Cinema Club (Davenport, 
la., Rock Island and Moline, Ill.) held 
(Continued on Page 406) 
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Cine-Meters For Stills 

I have a Weston cine-model exposure 
meter for use with my 16mm. camera. 
Is it possible to use this meter for cal¬ 
culating exposures on stills? If so, how 
can I do it? R wheelwright 

This can be done quite easily. After 
setting your film-speed rating in the 
usual way, set the “camera type” adjust¬ 
ment of the cine meter for a “type B” 
camera (i.e., one which at the normal 



16-frame speed gives an exposure of 
l/50th second.) Then, as shown in the 
illustration, you can utilize the “frames 
per second” dial according to the follow¬ 
ing relationships: 


Frames 

Still-Camera 

Per Second 

Shutter Speed 

6 

1/20 

8 

1/25 

12 

1/40 

16 

1/50 

24 

1/75 

32 

1/100 

48 

1/150 

64 

1/200 

96 

1/300 


Choose the shutter-speed desired, and 
set the calculator arrow opposite the cor¬ 
responding value for frames per sec¬ 
ond. Then opposite the light-value ob¬ 
tained from the scene you will find the 
correct f-stop for shooting that picture 
at the shutter-speed you’ve chosen. 

Dissolves and Wipes 

Are wipes and lap-dissolves used for 
the same purpose? If they are, under 
what circumstances is it preferable to 
use one rather than the other? As a 
general rule is it better to avoid wipes 
(one scene directly wiping off another) 
and use lap-dissolves instead? Under 
what circumstances are wipes better 
than lap-dissolves? g R Barlow 

Wipes and lap-dissolves are both used 
as a transition to carry your film from 
one time, place, action or train of 
thought to another. The lap-dissolve, 
however, is by far the smoother of the 
two, and is generally preferable. The 


HOW 


wipe—that is, the true wipe in which 
one scene apparently pushes or wipes the 
other from the screen—is, however, a 
somewhat faster-paced transition than 
the dissolve. It is, however, more dis¬ 
tracting: it calls attention to itself as a 
cinematic trick, and the audiences’s at¬ 
tention is not so likely to follow smooth¬ 
ly from one scene to the next with wipes 
as with a dissolve. 

In general, assuming that the purely 
mechanical means of making both types 
of transitions were equally available, 
we’d be inclined to recommend lap-dis¬ 
solves for most transitions. Wipes have 
their uses, though, in such fast-paced 
visual effects as optical montages and in 
sequences where montage-like transi¬ 
tions are to synchronize with music. 

Incident vs. Reflected 
Light-readings 

Recently I attended a meeting at which 
there was an interesting discussion of 
incident versus reflected light-readings 
when using exposure-meters. We were 
told by a representative of the General 
Electric Co’s, meter division that in 
some instances, as in Kodachroming 
flowers, by measuring incident rather 
than reflected light, the dark foliage 
surrounding the bright flower will not 
disturb the meter-reading, and truer ex¬ 
posure and color-rendition results. What 
is the experience of the members of the 
A.S.C.? Under what conditions do they 
prefer incident or reflected-light read¬ 
ings? Why do photographic light-meters 
(electric cell) measure reflected light, 
whereas commercial lighting engineers 
use meters to measure incident light? 
Isn’t the strength and quality of the re¬ 
flected light dependent upon the strength 
and quality of the incident light? 

John Huefner 

It has been our experience that where 
an individual is willing to use his meter 
intelligently, the incident-light method is 
decidedly the more accurate. However, if 
care and intelligence aren’t used in mak¬ 
ing the reading, this method can admit 
perhaps more inaccuracies than the re¬ 
flected-light method. In this and the 
July issues of THE AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER you will find some ex¬ 
cellent articles on incident-light reading 
methods, by P. C. Smethurst, who is 
England’s foremost exposure-metering 
engineer. We have used an incident-light 
meter of his design and gotten the most 
completely uniform exposures on Koda- 
chrome that we have ever obtained by 
any method. 

The general practice among the mem¬ 
bers of the A.S.C. is to use their meters 
for incident-light readings when making 
interiors, and for reflected-light read¬ 
ings when making ordinary exterior 
scenes. This, however, is in a consider¬ 
able measure due to their methods of 


For many years one of the most 
important services THE AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER has 
performed for its readers has been 
the answering of technical ques¬ 
tions about all phases of amateur 
and professional movie-making. 
These questions are usually an¬ 
swered by individual letters, to 
permit going into the necessary 
detail. However, in response to 
many requests, we also publish, in 
abridged form, some of these ques¬ 
tions and their answers which we 
believe may be of interest to other 
readers. THE EDITOR. 


handling interior lighting. In making 
such scenes, it is their general custom 
to set the key-light, by means of an in¬ 
cident-light reading, to a predetermined 
standard. After this, they balance the 
shadow and filler lighting by eye, to this 
known correct standard. Since in most 
cases studio cinematographers work at a 
fairly standardized stop—ranging in dif¬ 
ferent studios from f:3.5 to f:2.3—with 
their negative receiving standardized de¬ 
velopment, this method of working on 
interiors is faster and more consistent. 

In making exteriors, however, due to 
the constant fluctuation in natural light, 
they use their meters as conventional 
exposure-meters, taking conventional re¬ 
flected-light readings. Many of them 
would, however, possibly prefer to use 
the incident-light method under all con¬ 
ditions if equipment were available which 
made it conveniently possible. 

As to your final question, we have 
talked this matter over with many ex¬ 
posure-meter engineers, and their atti¬ 
tude is this: they consider the reflective 
value of the scene or subject being pho¬ 
tographed fully as important a factor 
in correct exposure as the strength and 
quality of the light falling on it. More¬ 
over, while the advanced amateur or 
professional filmer can very well take 
this factor into consideration, the less 
experienced filmer—who is of course in 
the numerical majority, and who most 
needs the help a meter can give—is 
likely to overlook it. So by providing a 
meter designed mainly for reflected-light 
readings, they feel they are helping to 
minimize this error, and thus being of 
the greatest service to the greatest num¬ 
ber of potential users. For the more ad¬ 
vanced and particular user, they point 
out, there are several methods of mak¬ 
ing the meter more selective, not only in 
adapting it to incident-light readings as 
suggested by Smethurst and Capt. Don 
Norwood, but in reflected-light bright¬ 
ness-range methods, taking separate 
highlight and shadow readings, etc. 
Thus they feel that with one basic de¬ 
sign they have provided a nearly fool¬ 
proof guide for the man who wants sim¬ 
plicity and accuracy, and a precision in¬ 
strument for the man who, like yourself, 
wants selectivity and accuracy and can 
use his meter thoughtfully. 
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...THE SHOWCASE... 



Precision 2 1 Ax3 1 /4 Kodak 
Medalist 

In line with the growing demand for 
a camera giving a negative slightly 
larger than 35mm. minicam size, yet re¬ 
taining the advanced precision features 
of the best 35mm. miniatures, Eastman 
this month announces the Kodak 
Medalist, stated to be the first 2 1 Ax3 1 A 
camera combining the ability to use roll- 
film, cut film, filmpacks or plates and 
the operating accuracy and conveniences 
of a minicam. The new super-minicam 
produces 2 1 /4x3 1 / 4 negatives on 620 roll- 
film, 520 filmpacks or 6.5x9cm. cut films 
and plates, the latter feature making 
possible the use of Kodachrome in cut- 
film form. 

The lens is a Kodak Ektar f: 3.5 of 
100mm. (4-inch) focus, with all interior 
glass-air surfaces treated. The shutter 
is a special model Kodak Supermatic 
No. 2, an exceptionally accurate be- 
tween-the-lens shutter of the gear-train 
type with nine speeds ranging from 1 
to l/400th second, plus bulb. It also has 
a built-in delayed-exposure mechanism, 
cable-release socket for remote control, 
and Photoflash synchronization. 

The plunger-type shutter-release is on 
the body of the camera. After each 
exposure a red warning-signal appears 
in a small circular window just back of 
the depth of field scale, indicating the 
shutter is not cocked. On winding the 
film to the next exposure or by cocking 
the shutter manually, the red signal 
disappears. Shutter and film-transport 
are interlocked, to prevent unintentional 
double-exposures. However a special, 
separate shutter-cocking lever enables 
the user to make multiple exposures 
without advancing the film when such 
shots are desired. 

The lens-mount consists of two heli¬ 
cally interthreaded tubular members 
which support lens and shutter rigidly, 
offering over 30 inches of metal-to-metal 
bearing surface, and giving a focal 
range of from 3 x k feet to infinity. In 
this mount the lens, shutter, etc., do not 
rotate, but the entire unit is moved for¬ 
ward or back by the action of the 
threaded tubular sleeve. A coupled depth 
of field indicator is provided at the top 


of the camera-box, greatly simplifying 
depth of field readings for any lens 
aperture. 

A built-in split-field military type 
rangefinder is coupled to operate auto¬ 
matically with the lens. The nearby 
viewfinder is designed to give parallax 
correction automatically. A special focus¬ 
ing calibration is provided on the dis¬ 
tance scale for use when Infra-Red film 
is employed. 

The back of the Kodak Medalist is 
designed so it can be opened either to 
the right or the left, or completely re¬ 
moved to permit the use of accessory 
backs with cut-film, plates or filmpack, 
and permitting ground-glass focusing. 
The camera is also designed so that 
with the proper accessories it can be 
used as an enlarger. 

The Kodak Medalist, without acces¬ 
sories, is priced at $165.00. 


New Weston Repair Service 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
of Newark, N. J., manufacturers of 
Weston Photronic exposure-meters, has 
just announced to dealers a radically 
new service policy which should find a 
warm welcome among users of Weston 
meters. All repairs are to be handled 
directly at the factory, with the meter 
completely rebuilt and returned with a 
certificate of repair certifying that the 
meter has been placed in first-class 
operating condition. The routine of re¬ 
pair consists of expert inspection and 
discovery of the damage, replacement of 
any unusable or doubtful parts, as¬ 
sembly, and finally the same calibration 
procedure as for new meters. On older 
models, such as the 650, 819, etc., new 
data-plates of the type used on the 
newer “Master” model will be furnished 
at no extra charge. 

A schedule of standardized prices for 
these repairs has been established. Re¬ 
pairs have been divided into two classi¬ 
fications, “Group A” Service, when ex¬ 
tensive repairs and replacements are 
indicated; where cases are cracked and 
internal working-parts severely dam¬ 
aged. The maximum charge for “Group 
A” service is $4.50. “Group B” Service 
is indicated where the meter, though 
showing no outward damage except pos¬ 
sibly a broken glass, is either completely 
inoperative or reads inaccurately. This 
is stated to be the usual group for most 
repairs. The price of “Group B” serv¬ 
ice is a maximum of $3.00. Occa¬ 
sionally it may be found that even less 
extensive repairs than those in the usual 
“Group B” service will put a meter into 
first-class condition; in such instances 
the instrument will be returned at a still 
lower price. 

These prices are stated to apply in 
all cases when the meter is returned 
directly to the factory, and to include 
return parcel post charges and insur¬ 


ance within the U. S. parcel post zones. 
Air Mail or foreign postage charges 
are necessarily extra. Where the meter 
is returned to the factory through a 
dealer, the dealer may add a slight 
handling-charge; Weston, however, has 
recommended that this be held at a 
maximum of seventy-five cents. 

These prices are stated to apply to 
all Weston exposure-meters with the ex¬ 
ception of the older Model 617, Type 1, 
Model 627, Type 2, and Model 628, for 
which a slightly higher charge must be 
made. With this exception, however, the 
maximum charge which can be made 
for completely rejuvenating any Weston 
meter is now pegged at $4.50 —a most 
praiseworthy advance in service policy. 


"Blackout" Flashbulbs 
Available 

With press photographers all over the 
country frantically making tests with 
home-made infra-red flash equipment for 
use in possible blackouts, the Wabash 
Photolamp Corp. has just announced a 
specially designed flash bulb for the pur¬ 
pose to be known as the Blackout Super¬ 
flash. 

The Blackout lamps, according to pre¬ 
dictions by press photographers and 
officials of the U. S. Army who observed 
the early tests, will make history in the 
photographic profession, as they now 
make possible and completely practical 
for the first time instantaneous photog¬ 
raphy in total darkness with “invisible 
light.” The proverbial “black cat in a 
coal pile on a stormy night” can now 
be photographed without even knowing 
he has been posing for a picture. Be¬ 
sides the obvious use in time of black¬ 
outs, the new lamp has many other 
applications where ordinary visible flash 
cannot be used. A few instances of these 
applications are darkened theaters and 
night clubs, courtrooms, public lectures, 
symphony concerts, photographic dark¬ 
rooms, etc. 

Essentially, the new Wabash Blackout 
lamp is a hydronalium wire-filled Super- 
flash treated and coated with a specially 
prepared black infra-red filter which 
dries hard as nails and cannot be dam¬ 
aged by any mechanical, chemical, or 
atmospheric conditions normally encoun¬ 
tered by flash bulbs in any part of the 
United States. This black infra-red coat 
serves to hold back the “visible” light 
produced by the flash. It transmits only 
the infra-red rays which are invisible 
to the eye but which register instantly 
on film when special infra-red sensitive 
film is used in the camera. Even in total 
darkness no visible light is shown when 
the flash goes off. 

In application, the lamp can be used 
in practically any type of reflector, but 
the best type of results have been 

(Continued on Page 403) 
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The Hollywood Reporter 
Preview Poll 

for June — 

BEST PHOTOGRAPHY 

By popular vote of The Critics — 

“Blossoms In The Dust” 


The Metro'Qoldwyn'Mayer Production 
in 

TECHNICOLOR 

Photographed By 


EASTMAN FILMS 

BRULATOUR SERVICE 


KARL FREUND, A.S.C. 

DIRECTOR OF PHOTORAPHY 

and 

W. HOWARD GREENE, A.S.C. 

FOR TECHNICOLOR 


KARL FREUND, A.S.C. 


W. HOWARD GREENE, A.S.C. 





A BACK-YARD COMEDY 


By CLAUDE W. A. CADARETTE 

Founder, L. A. 8mm. Club 


E DITOR’S NOTE: Here’s a produc¬ 
tion-tested scenario for a real 
“back-yard movie.” Produced as a 
50-foot 8mm. reel, it was a prize-winner 
for cinefilmer Cadarette in a contest 
held recently by the Los Angeles 8mm. 
Club. If longer footage is desired, it 
can easily be expanded in several places, 
as, for instance, the introduction, in 
which “Doakes” wife could be intro¬ 
duced, sternly sending him out to mow 
the lawn, and in the final chase se¬ 
quence, which can very easily be built 
up to greater footage than the few 
shots used here, and show the two men 
chasing each other around the house and 
across the lawn, falling over garden 
tools, etc. And of course if you want 
to go in for real, old-fashioned slapstick, 
there’s a natural opportunity in the 
scene where “Doakes” stares at his 
shapely new neighbor, and forgets to 
look which way his hose is squirting—! 
Scene 1. Medium-shot of a girl carrying 
a large box. On the side of the box is 
lettered the Main Title: “THE NEW 
NEIGHBOR.” After ample time for 
reading this, the girl turns and shows 
an end of the box on which is let¬ 
tered the credit-title, in this case: “By 
Cadarette.” The Girl exits. FADE 
OUT. 

Scene 2. FADE IN. Medium close shot 
of hose and handle of lawn-mower. 
Pan right to show Joe Doakes 
stretched comfortably on the lawn, 
snoozing, with his head pillowed 
against the lawnmower’s wheel. He 
stirs, sits up and stretches. 

Scene 3. Long-shot. Doakes gets up, 
stretches again, grasps handle of lawn- 
mower and starts it toward the camera. 
Scene 4. Close-up of mower, moving 
from right to left. 

Scene 5. Close-up of mower, moving 
from left to right. 


Scene 6. Close-up of mower, shot from 
low camera-angle. Mower comes di¬ 
rectly into camera. 

Scene 7. Medium-shot, from low angle. 
In foreground on a box or stand can 
be seen a box of bug-killer, some gar¬ 
den trowels, etc. The mower and 
Doakes enter from right in background, 
apparently through with the lawn 
mowing. Doakes leaves the mower, and 
advances toward camera, picking up 
the trowels. 

Scene 8. Close-up of Doakes, as he 
looks at the two trowels, deciding 
which one he wants to use. 

Scene 9. Insert close-up of box. Hand 
places the larger trowel on the box. 

Scene 10. Long-shot. Doakes advances 
toward the camera, and squats down 
by a small tree or shrub. He stretches 
out lazily and starts to dig the dirt 
around the shrub’s trunk. He looks 
up and sees something interesting out 
of the picture. 

Scene 11. Low-angl e medium - shot, 
through picket fence. The very at¬ 
tractive legs of a pretty girl (the new 
neighbor) clad in a sun-suit, pass by. 

Scene 12. Same as Scene 10. Doakes ex¬ 
hibits great interest in this addition 
to the view. He gets up and goes over 
to where the hose is lying. 

Scene 13. Long-shot of the new neigh¬ 
bor moving about her yard. 

Scene 14. Medium-shot of Doakes, hos¬ 
ing the lawn very absent-mindedly and 
staring offstage with a fatuous ex¬ 
pression. 

Scene 15. Medium long-shot. Doakes’ pal, 
Sam Smith, comes around the corner 
of the house. He starts to wave a 
cheery greeting, but stops as he sees 
the situation. Then he ducks quickly 
into the back porch. 

Scene 16. Long-shot. In the foreground, 


Doakes is still absent-mindedly plying 
the hose, while in the background Sam 
steals along the porch until he reaches 
the hose. He kneels by the hose. 

Scene 17. Close-up of Sam, kneeling. 
He picks up the hose in both hands 
and bends it tightly, shutting off the 
flow of water. 

Scene 18. Close-up of hoze nozzle. The 
water flow suddenly dwindles and 
stops. 

Scene 19. Medium close-shot, from low 
angle. Doakes slowly discovers some¬ 
thing is wrong with the hose. He looks 
down at the nozzle, pointing it up at 
his face, wondering what’s wrong. 

Scene 20. Close-up of Sam, same as 
Scene 17. He grins, and suddenly lets 
go of the hose. 

Scene 21. Close-up of Joe Doakes, still 
looking down at the nozzle, wondering 
what’s wrong. Suddenly the water 
squirts out and showers him bounti¬ 
fully, knocking off his hat. He waves 
the hose wildly, looking around and 
sees Sam, then slams the hose down 
and runs out of scene to left. 

Scene 22. Medium-shot of the new 
neighbor, kneeling for a flower-bush in 
her yard. She looks up and offstage, 
sees what is happening in the next 
yard, and laughs. (You can add a 
close-up of her laughing face if you 
wish.) 

Scene 23. Doakes chases Sam madly 
across the yard. 

Scene 24. Long-shot down drive - way. 
Sam, hotly pursued by Joe Doakes, 
dashes into picture from right, around 
corner of house, and down driveway, 
across the street, and along opposite 
drive, finally disappearing into back¬ 
yard of house opposite. FADE OUT. 

Scene 25. Close-up of box used for main 
title: it is now lettered 
THE END. 
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Check your conception of film quality against these 
basic characteristics of Cine-Kodak Film:— 


FINE GRAIN 

For clear, clean-cut images on larger screens, it's essential that the 
emulsion of the film be scientifically produced and processed to 
yield and maintain minimum grain. Cine-Kodak films enjoy that 
advantage. 

PANCHROMATISM 

For the most natural black-and-white rendering of color, for most 
accurate response to filters, wide-band panchromatic sensitivity 
is essential. All Cine-Kodak films are highest type panchromatic. 

SPEED 

To attain maximum speed without maximum grain is a tough prob¬ 
lem. But in such Cine-Kodak films as 16-mm. Super-XX and 8-mm. 
Super-X you'll find the latest and best solution of that problem. 

BRILLIANCE 

It's a matter of contrast, of latitude, of resolving power or sharp¬ 
ness—all characteristics brought to high refinement in Cine-Kodak 
films and maintained in their processing. 

COLOR 

In full color, Kodachrome's unique capability and'ease of use are 
universally hailed and enjoyed. 

VALUE 

All Cine-Kodak films are Kodak-processed without added charge. 
Their uniform reliability is a quality beyond price, yet prices for all 
Cine-Kodak films are attractive and, in terms of value, truly 
economical. 


All this you may possibly have discovered for yourself. 
Veteran movie makers never forget it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 
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BUSINESS MOVIES 

UNSUNG HEROES. 

Advertising-documentary, 1200-feet Ko- 
dachrome, sound. 

Presented by Westinghouse Electrical 
Mfg. Co. 

Produced by The Calvin Co. 

Recorded on Berndt-Maurer 16mm. re¬ 
cording equipment; Kodachrome dup¬ 
ing by The Calvin Co. 

I F this picturization of the making 
and inspections of a Westinghouse 
refrigerator were in 35mm. Technicolor 
and bore the name of some top-flight 
Hollywood major studio like MGM on 
its credit-title, it might be possible to 
find enough minor technical flaws to 
make this review critical and interest¬ 
ing. But “Unsung Heroes” is an exam¬ 
ple of 16mm. all the way through—pho¬ 
tography, sound, special-effects, etc.—so 
we can only say it is the most com¬ 
pletely professional example of 16mm. 
production our reviewers have ever 
screened. 

From start to finish the film has the 
sort of professional smoothness you ex¬ 
pect in a Hollywood major-studio pro¬ 
duction, but seldom encounter in 16mm. 
business films. It starts out with a beau¬ 
tifully professional example of pre¬ 
scoring—a lip-synchronized dolly-shot of 
a “gay 90’s” couple riding a “bicycle 
built for two” and singing. From this 
delightful opening, while technique and 
continuity encounter harder going as 
they tackle the problem of explaining 
the manufacture and testing of electri¬ 
cal refrigerators to the general audi¬ 
ence, the film carries on excellently and 
interestingly. 

Only a few critical suggestions come 
to mind; none of them of major impor¬ 
tance. We would suggest, though, that 
since the sequence in which the house¬ 
wife and the manufacturer are shown in 
close shots asking themselves questions 
follows the opening, lip-synchronized 
sequence so closely, these shots should 
also have been lip-synchronized. Also, 
in some of the office scenes of dark- 
clothed men around a conference-table, 
a bit more light on their clothes (possi¬ 
bly from arcs, if such were available) 
would have been helpful; similarly more 
rim-lighting on people shown against 
dark backgrounds would make them 
stand out better. 

But in general, “Unsung Heroes” is 
outstanding. The special photographic 
effects—optical wipes, montages, etc., 
could not have been bettered in a Holly¬ 
wood studio. The sound- track is with¬ 
out doubt the finest recording we have 
yet heard on 16mm. While a rather 
light track, it none the less had almost 
double the volume either our reviewers 
or the projectionist (an experienced 
16mm. sound engineer) had ever before 
heard from a 16mm. track. The quality 
was excellent, and the volume-levels per¬ 
fectly uniform from start to finish— 
high tribute to an excellent re-recording 
job of the sort seldom seen in 16mm. 
The Kodachrome-dupe sound print was 
the finest we’ve yet seen. 


Photography of the Month 

Continued from Page 375) 

ducer Jesse Lasky worked and waited 
patiently for 22 years for an opportunity 
to bring it to the screen—and we can 
be thankful for every minute of that 
delay, for the “Sergeant York” that 
1941’s artistic and technical advances 
made possible is an infinitely better and 
more moving document than the best 
1919 could have done. 

The production camerawork is in it¬ 
self a tribute to what today’s technical 
resources made it possible for Director 
of Photography Sol Polito, A.S.C., to 
do. With the exception of an incredibly 
few establishing and atmospheric shots, 
all of these scenes—including the re¬ 
markably convincing farm and moun¬ 
tain exteriors of the Three Forks of 
the Wolf—were filmed indoors on War¬ 
ner Bros.’ huge Stage 7. And there 
could hardly be a more convincing dem¬ 
onstration of the value of today’s meth¬ 
ods and resources, to say nothing of 
the great technical and artistic skill 
of Cinematographer Polito, than the 
way these sequences appear on the 
screen. They are all dramatically im¬ 
portant, and thanks to the way they 
were made on the stage, Polito has 
been able to control every factor of com¬ 
position and lighting to bring to each 
scene the maximum dramatic effect, and 
do it in a way far superior to anything 
that could have been done outdoors, 
especially on location. 

The storm sequences are noteworthy 
examples of their kind, and among the 
most convincing storms we’ve ever seen 
on the screen. Again, filming these 
scenes on the stage proved conclusively 
superior to anything that could have 
been done outside. 

Polito’s camera-treatment of the story 
itself is outstanding, though it will in¬ 
evitably be generally overlooked because 
of the outstanding character of story 
and performances, and even because of 
the great technical achievements Polito 
has accomplished in filming his exteri¬ 
ors as he has. Yet his camera-treat¬ 
ment is magnificently keyed to the 
mood of his story—the story of a sim¬ 
ple man who struggled mightily with 
himself and finally did great things. 
Polito’s treatment is appropriately sim¬ 
ple, too. Yet it is forceful: it etches 
each character strongly and unforget¬ 
tably, though without any trace of 
theatricality. 

The photographic direction of the bat¬ 
tle sequences could not have been en¬ 
trusted to more capable hands than those 
of Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. His past ex¬ 
perience on many notable films of this 
type make it certain that his contribu¬ 
tion would be noteworthy: but we doubt 
if even he has achieved more greatly 
on such scenes than he does in this 
production. He has avoided all the pho¬ 
tographic cliches of conventional World 
War I battle scenes, and kept his treat¬ 
ment, like Polito’s, perfectly matched to 
the simple, sincere character of the 
story. Yet these scenes rank as being 


more exciting than many a more-pub¬ 
licized film battle. 

A great deal of credit must be given 
Art Director John Hughes, whose work 
on the sets—including those spectacular 
stage-built exteriors—is of the highest 
order. Much praise, too, must be given 
Director Howard Hawks who in “Ser¬ 
geant York” has turned out the sort 
of picture the much more publicized 
Frank Capra intended to in “John Doe” 
—and didn’t. Frankly, we want to see 
“Sergeant York” again, for it is one of 
those rarely great films which should 
be seen and studied and enjoyed. 

FORCED LANDING 

PCA-Paramount Production. 

Director of Photography: John Alton, 

A.S.C. 

Special Photographic Effects by: Fred 

H. Jackman, Jr., A.S.C. 

“Forced Landing” isn’t one of those 
pictures that was blessed with a gener¬ 
ous schedule and budget. Its cost could 
probably be expressed in five figures, 
and if its shooting schedule exceeded 
a dozen days we’d be very much sur¬ 
prised. But thanks to the artistic skill 
and careful pre-production planning that 
Director of Photography John Alton, 
A.S.C., and Director Gordon Wiles 
brought to its making, it can hold its 
own in company ’way out of its actual 
class. About the only thing that stamps 
it as one of Hollywood’s lesser products 
is some uncommonly banal dialog. 

But from the strictly cinematic point 
of view, “Forced Landing” is a picture 
that deserves study. It is uncommonly 
impressive visually; every scene is a 
better-than-usual composition which is 
not only pleasing to the eye, but dra¬ 
matically forceful. To the studio- 
trained eye, it is also an absorbing 
object-lesson in what skilled creators 
can do to wring “production value” out 
of microscopic physical resources. 

Cinematographer Alton’s contribution 
is excellent. He handles his people very 
favorably—no small task when working 
on a quickie schedule—and makes the 
most of every pictorial opportunity. 
Some day some astute producer is go¬ 
ing to give that man Alton an “A” 
picture—maybe even a well-nourished 
“B”—and we’re likely to see a new 
photographic star on the horizon! 

The special-effects work by Fred 
Jackman, Jr., A.S.C., is another highlight 
of the film—infinitely superior to the 
indifferent process-work on the same 
producers’ earlier “Power Dive.” With 
the single exception of one scene in 
which Jackman was forced to use a 
background-plate reversed from right to 
left, his contribution is of definitely 
major-studio calibre. 

All told, “Forced Landing” is both 
technically and artistically a credit to all 
concerned—and entertaining, to boot. 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN 

Grafton Film: MGM Release (Produced 

in England.) 

Directors of Photography: Mutz Green - 

baum and Henry Harris. 
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In this scene from the new M-G-M feature "A Woman’s Face/’ you see 


THE LATEST TECHNIQUE IN 
DRAMATIC " MODELLING” 


* 
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FACE” 
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FRANK TANNER 


Photogra 
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• When we asked John Arnold, head of 
the Camera Department at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for some pictures showing the 
use of lighting in black-and-white photog¬ 
raphy, he gave us this shot from the pro¬ 
duction "A Woman’s Face.” 

Few pictures could show more clearly the 
application of the latest technique in mod¬ 
elling lights. See what flexibility you have 
with G-E MAZDA lamps in inkie equip¬ 
ment ... all the lights you want, to create 
the effect you need, even in limited space. 


Thanks to today’s equipment, you can 
control G-E MAZDA lamps beautifully to 
hit just the spots you want to emphasize. 
They’re good for process work, for special 
effects, and for color. They go into action 
fast, to help you speed shooting schedules. 
And among the 9,000 different types and 
sizes of G-E MAZDA lamps are many that 
help to produce almost any effect you 
want. Are you using them to help you? 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



MAZDA LAMPS 
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“The Stars Look Down,” so we un¬ 
derstand, was filmed in England within 
the last eighteen months. And it is a 
most unusual picture. Laid among the 
“north-country” coal-mines, all of the 
film's exteriors were filmed in an actual 
mining community. So, too, must many 
of its interiors, which have every ap¬ 
pearance of having been built as “prac¬ 
tical” interiors on location. It is just 
barely possible some of the exterior 
backgrounds of these scenes may have 
been put in by skillful process-photog¬ 
raphy, but if they were, they show a 
skill equalled by only one of two top- 
rank specialists in Hollywood, and vast¬ 
ly ahead of anything we've seen from 
Europe. 

The cinematographers, Mutz Green- 
baum and Henry Harris, have done a 
notable job, and one that is ideally in 
keeping with the locale and mood of 
the story. They have very capably 
avoided giving their scenes conventional 
“studio” lightings, and kept—very ap¬ 
propriately—a realistic mood which more 
suggests a documentary than a staged 
production. Yet at the same time they 
have handled their players and sets very 
capably indeed. Their treatment of 
the coal-mine sequences —i inevitably 
filmed in the studio — is particularly 
praiseworthy, especially the scenes of 
the disaster. 

Art-Director James Carter also de¬ 
serves credit for very competent and 
tasteful work, as does Director Carol 
Reed. The recording, by Norman 
Daines, suffers somewhat from the com¬ 
mon failing of many foreign pictures 
in that it is at a rather lower volume- 
level than we are usually accustomed 
to, and possibly made with the micro¬ 
phone farther from the actors than 
makes for the best recording. 

“The Stars Look Down” is by no 
means a cheery film, but one that is 
well worth seeing—especially since it 
marks the reappearance of one of our 
favorite character-actresses, Nanci Price. 

MANPOWER 

Warner Bros.' Production. 

Director of Photography: Ernest Haller, 

A.S.C. 

Special Photographic Effects: Byron 

Haskin, A.S.C. and Hans Koenekamp, 

A.S.C. 

“Manpower” marks a distinct photo¬ 
graphic departure—and a most welcome 
one—for Marlene Dietrich's starring ve¬ 
hicles. It is the first Dietrich film in 
many a long year in which the action 
does not periodically stop for the inser¬ 
tion of ultra-glamorized close-ups of 
that photogenic lady. We've an idea 
Director of Photography Ernest Haller, 
A.S.C., and Director Raoul Walsh de¬ 
serve joint credit for this, which makes 
the film infinitely stronger as a picture. 

That is not to say that Haller hasn't 
treated Miss Dietrich very well indeed. 
He has; but by suppressing the glamor- 
closeups, he has given her a better 
chance than she has enjoyed in a long 
time to do the acting of which she is 


really capable. She should be thankful. 

While the action is kept throughout 
in a rough-and-ready mood, Haller 
none the less contrives to make “Man¬ 
power” visually effective. This is per¬ 
haps most notable in the several se¬ 
quences showing the power company's 
line crews at work in stormy weather. 
That these scenes were filmed indoors, 
on the stage, is a really notable achieve¬ 
ment, for they are some of the most 
convincing storms we've ever seen on 
the screen. Haller, and his associates, 
Haskin and Koenekamp, deserve a world 
of credit for what they've done. 

HOLD THAT GHOST 

Universal Production. 

Directors of Photography: Elwood Bre- 

dell, A.S.C. and Joseph Valentine, 

A.S.C. 

When “Hold That Ghost” was pre¬ 
viewed, there was a slight conflict in 
the film's photographic credits. On the 
screen, credit was extended solely to 
Cinematographer Bredell; in the stu¬ 
dio's official printed credits, both Bre¬ 
dell and Valentine were credited. As 
we understand it, when the film was 
originally made (immediately following 
the filming, but before the release of 
“Buck Privates”) Bredell directed the 
photography. Later, after the Abbott 
and Costello team had made such a 
sweeping success, the film was put back 
into work for the addition of the “pro¬ 
duction value” introductory and closing 
sequences with Ted Lewis, Mischa Auer, 
and the Andrews Sisters, with Valentine 
at the cameras. 

In any event, both cinematographers 
have done excellently. Valentine's con¬ 
tributions are excellently pictorial, and 
again he does wonders with the by no 
means photogenic Andrews Sisters— 
even better, in fact, than he did in 
their previous appearance in “In The 
Navy.” 

Bredell’s handling of the production 
should advance his prestige many a 
notch upward. The greater part of 
the action takes place in a haunted 
house, with the inevitable effect-lightings 
such a locale would inspire. Bredell 
handles these very artistically, yet so 
skillfully that no comedy action is lost 
because of his pictorial shadowing—a 
more than praiseworthy achievement. 
To this writer, as apparently to many 
of the preview audience, a standout 
scene was that in which Costello, timor¬ 
ously seeking the missing Charlie Smith 
in the basement of the abandoned inn, 
fearing to come down into the basement, 
stands at the head of the stairs and 
quavers “Oh, Charlie.” This scene is 
played entirely in an effect-lighted long- 
shot—with the star shown only by his 
feet and a long shadow. This concept, 
together with Bredell's lighting, makes 
the scene infinitely more effective and 
amusing than any more literal treatment 
could. 

Bredell deals excellently with the 
players, presenting the two feminine 
principals—Evelyn Ankers and Joan 
Davis—to especial advantage. 


The print previewed seemed, even for 
low-key effect-lightings, a trifle darker 
than was altogether pleasing. This was 
particularly true in the opening and 
closing sequences, in which the face- 
values were distinctly poor. It would 
seem that—especially in these sequences 
—the release-prints could to advantage 
be lightened by one or even two printer- 
lights. 

RINGSIDE MAISIE 

MGM Production. 

Director of Photography: Charles Law- 

ton, Jr., A.S.C. 

Cinematographer Lawton's contribu¬ 
tion to this, the latest of the “Maisie” 
series, is a distinguished one. It is 
in many ways reminiscent of the style 
of his former teacher and associate, 
George Folsey, A.S.C., and a far bet¬ 
ter job than he did on his previous re¬ 
lease, “The Big Store.” 

His treatment of the players is, as 
always, excellent, and the film and 
its settings give him excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for creating visual mood, of 
which he takes full advantage. There are 
some excellent exteriors, and in several 
sequences some very good effect-light¬ 
ing. 

The uncredited special-effects work 
is good, though in some of the scenes 
where Ann Sothern and Robert Sterling 
are seen riding in the station-wagon 
the perspectives of foreground and back¬ 
ground-plate are rather badly out of co¬ 
ordination. This is especially noticeable 
in the shots where the car is supposed 
to be negotiating curving roads. 

WIDE OPEN TOWN 

Harry Sherman Production; Paramount 

Release. 

Director of Photography: Russell Har¬ 
lan, A.S.C. 

Director of Photography Russell Har¬ 
lan, A.S.C., has given this “western” 
a very creditable photographic mount¬ 
ing. Filmed in the picturesque country 
around Lone Pine, California, at the 
foot of M,t. Whitney, Harlan has some 
of the most spectacular outdoor loca¬ 
tions in the country at his disposal, 
and he brings them to the screen in a 
way that should interest any lover of 
fine exterior photography. His compo¬ 
sitions and filtering are outstanding. As 
regards the latter, especially, he deserves 
credit. So often in working on a lo¬ 
cation of this nature there is a tempta¬ 
tion to enhance the pictorial effect by 
over-filtering in the pictorial long-shots 
—a pitfall which, of course, makes the 
closer shots, in which for the preserva¬ 
tion of face-tones, overcorrection can¬ 
not well be used, stand out as unpleas¬ 
antly different from the intercut long- 
shots. But Harlan wisely keeps his 
filtering tastefully conservative, and 
close-ups and long-shots match up very 
smoothly. 

His treatment of the film's interiors 
is also commendable. Simple and 
straightforward, his compositions and 
lightings are none the less capably han¬ 
dled. 
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A FREE HAND 


NEW lightings, new camera angles en¬ 
liven today’s screen productions. Com¬ 
plete confidence in the wide latitude 
and unvarying uniformity of Eastman 
negative films encourages directors 
and cameramen to take full advantage 
of every dramatic situation. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


PLUS-X SUPER-XX 

for general studio use when little light is available 

BACKGROUXD-X 

for backgrounds and general exterior work 

EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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Design for the Camera 

(Continued from Page 367) 

originality was the fact that he did 
something so supremely logical most of 
the rest of us never think of doing it. 
Coming into film-production “cold,” 
with no previous experience, he obtained 
the services of Gregg Toland, A.S.C., 
one of the industry’s most brilliant 
directors of photography, and made full 
use of his experience in visual dramati¬ 
zation! “Citizen Kane” was in produc¬ 
tion for some 18 or 19 weeks—but be¬ 
fore starting camerawork, Toland spent 
an additional eight or ten weeks pre¬ 
paring the script with Welles, and co¬ 
ordinating the physical aspects of pro¬ 
duction with Art-Director Perry Fergu¬ 
son. This wasn’t accidental—and because 
of it, “Citizen Kane’s” amazing artistic 
and technical vitality weren’t accidental, 
either! 

I have no means of knowing whether 
a sketched scene-plot such as I’ve de¬ 
scribed was used, but the principle, 
in any event, was there, and paid divi¬ 
dends. And as an incidental side-light 
on the benefits this thorough-going co¬ 
operation yielded, let me point out that 
in his article on the film’s production 
in the February issue of THE AMERI¬ 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, Toland 
remarked that Art-Director Ferguson 
constructed the production’s 110 sets 
for the remarkably small expenditure 
of $60,000. 

To my mind, this could be possible 
only because their pre-production plan¬ 
ning had shown Welles, Toland and 
Ferguson exactly what angles and com¬ 
positions were to be used on every bit 
of action, so that each set could be 
designed strictly for the compositions 
that were to be filmed on it, with no 
wasted construction left over for “pro¬ 
tection-shots.” Everything built, I am 
sure, reached the screen; and in some 
instances, such as the “Xanadu” set, 
this careful planning clearly permitted 
the camera to suggest things which no 
degree of literal (and expensive) set- 
construction could have put over so ef¬ 
fectively. 

About this point I seem to hear a 
voice or two remarking that a system 
like this is possible on a film like 
“Citizen Kane,” budgeted at well over 
the million-dollar mark, but it would 
be economically impractical on an aver¬ 
age program film. But—I have just 
utilized it on a program film, “Forced 
Landing,” which had a budget very 
considerably less than one-tenth that of 
“Citizen Kane’s,” and a shooting sched¬ 
ule of ten days! “Forced Landing” has 
received a very battering reception from 
both critics and public, a reception 
which I feel is not so much a tribute 
to the individual skill of any of us 
who made the picture as to the prac¬ 
tical workability of the system of pre- 
production visualization we used. It en¬ 
abled us to put much more in pictorial 
effectiveness on the screen than would 
have been possible otherwise, and—more 


important—to make each frame of film 
a more dramatically vital composition 
than could have been possible conven¬ 
tionally. 

I must admit that production condi¬ 
tions did not permit as extensive pre- 
production conferences between Director 
of Photography John Alton, A.S.C., Art- 
Director F. Paul Sylos, the writers, pro¬ 
ducers, and myself as might be de¬ 
sired. But there was at any rate enough 
so the picture was much the better 
for it. 

Here’s how we worked. Every scene 
and set-up in “Forced Landing” was 
broken down into its inherent visual 
compositions, and sketched, as shown in 
the illustration on Page 366. This gave 
us a complete script in visual form. 

Then we made recordings of the dia¬ 
log, using stock players as vocal stand- 
ins. Playing these recordings while we 
studied the sketches that went with each 
shot gave us a virtually complete pre- 
production “preview” of the picture be¬ 
fore a single inch of film had been 
exposed. We studied and re-studied 
this, breaking things down, tearing 
scenes, dialog and compositions apart 
and putting them back together again 
until we felt we had achieved the strong¬ 
est visual and spoken presentation pos¬ 
sible in the time at our disposal. 

With this visual presentation set, we 
built our sets. And because we knew 
exactly what compositions were going 
to be shot on each, we were able to 
build economically. We built precisely 
what the camera—in a specified set-up 
and with a specified lens—would take 
in, and no more. Repeatedly, if the 
camera had been moved a small frac¬ 
tion of an inch, or a lens used with an 
angle a degree or so wider, our shot 
would have showed something far re¬ 
moved from our mythical Latin-Ameri- 
can background! 

Several of our interiors were built on 
revolving platforms inside the stages. 
The lighting set-up — pre-planned by 
Director of Photography Alton — was 
fixed on paralleling completely independ¬ 
ent of the set-construction. So when 
we finished with that set, the revolv¬ 
ing platform gave a twirl, and a new 
set was spun into place beneath the 
lighting set-up. Turning off a few 
overhead lamps here, turning on a few 
there, and moving into place a mini¬ 
mum number of floor units—and Alton 
was ready to shoot! In several in¬ 
stances, too, we collaborated in advance 
on set-lighting, painting in leading 
shadows and highlights. With this, a 
minimum of “general” lighting pretty 
well took care of the set, and all Alton 
had to worry about was the personal 
lighting on the players. 

Cheating—? Of course! But it was 
cheating with a purpose—to make the 
most of everything we had available to 
work with, to the end that we might 
put on the screen the most completely 
effective picture possible. And unlike 
the kind of “cheating” so often done 
on productions where schedule and 
budget offer restrictions, it wasn’t a 


matter of “cheating” blindly, in the 
hope that we’d get away with it; in¬ 
stead, it was working with a carefully- 
planned purpose, knowing at every turn 
what we were doing, and what we could 
put on the screen. 

Frankly, both Alton and I found it 
made our work easier, and brought 
us both greater credit for turning out 
a picture that had greater “production 
value” and more dramatic impact than 
is usual in the short-schedule field. 
With all due credit to the efforts of 
our very talented cast, I am convinced 
they could not have produced half the 
dramatic impression they did had they 
not had the advantage of this thor¬ 
oughly pre-planned visual presentation, 
which made their efforts count doubly. 

And that we followed out our plan 
is, I think, clearly indicated by a com¬ 
parison of the sketch shown on Page 
366 and the production-still of the same 
scene shown on the opposite page. Minor 
details of costuming, set-dressing, and 
the like naturally differ, and the group¬ 
ings differ since the still was made of 
a slightly later phase of the action 
than shown by the sketch. But the 
basic composition is there—and so, too, 
is the dramatic “punch” we visualized 
when we planned our camera and di¬ 
rectorial treatment of that particular 
action. 

So successfully did these ideas work 
out on “Forced Landing” that I am 
planning to carry the plan a step far¬ 
ther on my next production. In ad¬ 
dition to the sketches and the record¬ 
ing of dialog by stock players, I am 
planning to supplement the sketches by 
making “Leica” stills of the various 
compositions as enacted by stock play¬ 
ers—in some cases supplementing the 
sketches, in others perhaps supplanting 
them. In this way, we can then take 
the producers into a projection-room 
and give them on the screen a com¬ 
plete eye-and-ear preview of their pro¬ 
duction before shooting starts. 

It may be objected by some short¬ 
sighted people that all this pre-produc¬ 
tion planning would necessitate greater 
pre-shooting expenditures. I don’t think 
there would be enough to make any 
difference. The director, the art-di¬ 
rector and in all probability the writers 
are already on salary; the added cost 
of calling the director of photography 
into such consultation a few days ahead 
of the start of shooting on a program 
picture, or even a week or so in the 
case of a larger picture, is certainly 
not prohibitive even if the cinematog¬ 
rapher involved were one of the in¬ 
dustry’s highest-salaried artists. At 
most it could only amount to a few 
hundred dollars. And it would save 
that many times over in more econom¬ 
ical set-construction and more efficient 
work all around on the set. And it 
would, as we have proved, pay an in¬ 
calculable bonus in a better, more force¬ 
ful picture put on the screen with less 
effort. END. 
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Lighting Switchboard 

(Continued from Page 368) 

master, a numbered amber pilot lights 
up by the master handle. 

Across the center of the board is a 
row of calibrated, interlocking dimmer 



handles. Four of these control Ward 
Leonard 110-step, 1000-2000-Watt dual¬ 
rated dimmers. These dimmers have a 
capacity of 2000 Watts but will dim a 
1000-Watt out without any ballast. When 
a 500-Watt ballast is connected across 
them they will dim a 500-Watt load 
completely out. 

The large handle on the right is the 
master handle. 

Directly below these dimmer handles 
are the circuit switches. These are 
Frank Adams theatre switches and they 
are two-pole double-throw with off po¬ 
sition. They are rated at 30 amps. 
When this switch is in the up position, 
the circuit is on “hot” without the dim¬ 
mer. The center position is off, and the 
down position connects the dimmer into 
the circuit. 

Below this switch is a fuse and a 
green pilot-light, indicating when the 
control circuit is on. 

In the bottom row is the ballast switch 
with its read pilot light. 

The line switch in the lower right- 
hand corner is a Mole-Richardson brush 
type switch such as is used on their 
150 amp. arcs. 

Kleigl pockets are installed in the 
side of the console for each of the dim¬ 
mer circuits as well as various “hot” 
outlets. A dummy plug is inserted in 
pocket No. 8 when it is being used as 
the master. 

The entire equipment is mounted on 
an iron framework covered with sheet 


steel with shelt-x ventilating inserts. 
Doors are provided to give access to 
the dimmer contacts and the ballast 
lamps. The front panels are of burled 
duralumin. The chassis is mounted on 
solid-rubber wheels and has a tongue for 
towing, and lifting bars on the sides. 

A small work light is also provided 
to aid the operator in seeing the cali¬ 
bration marks on the dimmer handles. 

END. 


Background Action 

(Continued from Page 369) 
paratively few patrons may actually be 
there. 

We can use the same trick—and get 
the same result—in filming scenes of a 
similar nature. Properly grouped, a 
skillful director or cinematographer can 
make an economically small handful of 
extras seem like a much larger crowd. 

As a matter of fact, I have only once 
seen an actual crowd packed tightly to¬ 
gether like sardines. That was some 
years ago in Naples, when I saw Musso¬ 
lini addressing an enormous audience in 
that city's great square. But everywhere 
else, I’ve noticed that no matter how 
many people get together, regardless of 
race, color or nationality, the average 
human likes a bit of elbow-room, even 
in a crowd. It’s a psychological fact 
we can put to work to good advantage 
in filming our crowd scenes! 

Another highly important aspect of 
coordinating the background and fore¬ 
ground elements of a scene is avoiding 
distracting tonal contrasts. This is a 
particularly ticklish thing for a director 
to guard against, for he is not likely to 
know the photographic values of fab¬ 
rics, etc., as thoroughly as does his col¬ 
league at the camera. Therefore, when 
the director is picking out extras to 
carry on background action in closer 
shots of his principals, he will, if he is 
wise, check this detail thoroughly with 
his director of photography. And the 
man at the camera should certainly tell 
him, if this advice isn’t asked, that this 
girl in the blue dress is likely to make 
a distracting, light-toned spot in the 
background, and it would be better to 
use that other one in the photograph¬ 
ically darker green costume. 

This detail is becoming increasingly 
important in making Technicolor pic¬ 
tures. The color camera, as we’re be¬ 
ginning to learn, has peculiar affinities 
for certain colors. And these affinities 
do not always coincide with the visual 
appearance of a fabric. Often two fab¬ 
rics which are visually very similar— 
even identical—shades will photograph 
quite differently. 

I think this was well brought out in 
The American Cinematographer’s re¬ 
view of a recent Technicolor production, 
in which it was pointed out that in one 
scene an extra girl, wearing a certain 
shade of blue, repeatedly distracted at¬ 
tention from the star simply because of 
the peculiarly penetrating quality of 
that particular shade of blue. This was 
true, even though the blue-clad extra 
was positioned some thirty or forty feet 


behind the star! A costume of almost 
any other coloring, so the color-experts 
tell me, would have been inconspicuous 
in that scene; but that particular shade 
of blue caught and held the eye even 
though one of the industry’s most at¬ 
tractive feminine stars was singing in 
the immediate foreground. 

In checking these and innumerable 
similar details, the services of an alert 
operative cameraman are invaluable to 
both director and cinematographer. The 
director is usually busy with the princi¬ 
pals. The director of photography is 
usually equally busy with his gaffer, ar¬ 
ranging the lighting. But the camera- 
operator sits there with his eye glued 
to the finder—and if that eye is really 
open, he can often detect these flaws 
before either director or cinematogra¬ 
pher have a chance to notice them. 
Therefore, while the operative is usually 
classed as the cinematographer’s right- 
hand man, I feel he can be fully as valu¬ 
able to the director, too. An operative, 
for example, like Maurie Gertzman, who 
has operated the camera for Milton 
Krasner, A.S.C., on our last two pro¬ 
ductions, and is both willing and able to 
make constructive suggestions to both 
of us, is a real asset to any troupe. 
After all, even though director and cine¬ 
matographer may take the greatest 
pains to avoid any of these composi¬ 
tional conflicts between foreground and 
background action, checking the scene 
through the finder before each take, and 
riding the boom or dolly, the operative is 
the only man who is actually following 
the scene through the finder during the 
take—and he is the only man who can 
accurately spot these little mistakes be¬ 
fore they show up on the screen! 

In closing, I hope that this necessarily 
brief discussion of one of the detail prob¬ 
lems confronting both director and cine¬ 
matographer may prove of constructive 
value to members of both professions. 
We can all use more such discussions, 
from members of both crafts, for only 
as we all of us work together can we 
come closer to our joint goal of making 
consistently better pictures. END. 

Canada's War Movies 

(Continued from Page 370) 

duced films which actually had wide¬ 
spread theatre circulation and for which 
rental was paid by theatres. 

“The River,” “The Plow that Broke 
the Plains,” and “The Fight for Life,” 
chalked up extensive theatre circulation. 

John Grierson in his work for Canada 
is doing what Pare Lorentz did in the 
U.S., with the additional advantage of 
having a determination and a need to 
produce on schedule and not for art’s 
sake alone. Lorentz hardly ever figured 
on regulated time and effort as essential 
to full success, but Grierson has included 
driving power to maintain a production 
schedule in his National Film Board 
set-up. 

Keeping pace with the March of Time, 
Grierson produces and releases on sched¬ 
ule a different feature each month on the 
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Canadian War Effort. Like the March 
of Time, the National Film Board started 
out with its own editorial staff, but 
without camera units or processing 
plants. Both conceived, planned and di¬ 
rected pictures but farmed out the cam¬ 
era and laboratory work. Like the March 
of Time, the National Film Board since 
June, 1941, has had its own laboratory 
and camera crews on its direct staff. 
However, the work of the National Film 
Board has become so extensive that it 
still needs to engage the service of com¬ 
mercial producers to handle additional 
productions and technical work under 
National Film Board direction. 

In addition to scheduled monthly pro¬ 
duction work, the National Film Board 
envisions a far greater activity past the 
era of war into peace and reconstruction 
of the future. It plans to use film to 
enliven and cement the interest of the 
common man and woman in public af¬ 
fairs and in the daily life of Canadians. 

The National Film Board enjoys the 
complete backing of the Government. In 
the Spring of 1939 the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment passed the National Film Act 
which authorized the establishment of 
the National Film Board consisting of 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
one other member of the Privy Council 
of Canada, three representative civil ser¬ 
vants and three laymen. It was this 
Board which named John Grierson as 
Film Commissioner. 

Some of the outstanding releases 
which Grierson's staff has produced and 
released for the “Canada Carries On” 
series are, “Atlantic Patrol,” portraying 
the part that Canadian Destroyers are 
playing in the Battle of the Atlantic; 
“Home Front,” which shows women in 
their part; “Front of Steel” and “Wings 
of Youth,” “Churchill's Island,” “Strat¬ 
egy of Metals,” “People of Canada,” 
“Guards of the North,” etc. 

In short, the National Film Board 
comes into the Government Production 
field much as an efficiency-expert enters 
a factory to track down leakage of sup¬ 
plies and effort or to supervise and co¬ 
ordinate activity so that the maximum 
peak of efficiency may be realized with 
the means at command. 

For example, should the National 
Parks Bureau decide that they needed 
a film to carry on their particular work, 
they will consult with the Government 
Film Commissioner and decide how the 
money they have available can be spent 
to the greatest advantage. Likewise if 
the Agriculture Department might want 
to explain the value of tree-planting and 
wind-breaks on the prairie, or the Na¬ 
tional Galleries may want to show how 
Canadian artists work, the idea is sub¬ 
mitted to the National Film Board first. 

Backed by a long experience in pro¬ 
duction and distribution, Grierson is 
thus able first to plan a production that 
will use to the fullest extent the power 
of real motion picture technique, and 
second, one which will squarely meet the 
competitive requirements of films for 
theatre as well as non-theatrical dis¬ 
tribution. END. 


Underwater Movies 

(Continued from Page 371) 
enough to flatten an ordinary open-air 
shot unpleasantly, flattens out an under¬ 
water shot so much more that it is com¬ 
pletely unusable. 

As regards exposure, we found that 
our Weston meters were quite as accu¬ 
rate reading on an underwater scene 
from the camera-bell as they are for 
ordinary open-air shots. We simply held 
the meter close to the glass porthole, 
took the meter-reading, and followed it 
in the usual way. The results were per¬ 
fect. 

Focusing, as is well known, proved a 


more difficult problem. Fortunately Len 
Smith, A.S.C., in filming the previous 
Tarzan film's underwater scenes, had 
given us ample data to simplify this 
problem. The refraction of the image¬ 
forming light rays passing through the 
water tends to “bend” the focus forward 
(away from the lens), so that if you are 
filming an object, say nine measured 
feet away from the lens, and focus your 
camera at that distance, your point of 
actual focus will fall three or four feet 
behind the point you want to focus. 

Therefore we made it a rule in filming 
our underwater scenes to focus the cam¬ 
era at a point closer than the actual 
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subject-distance. In the case of an object 
9 feet from the lens, for example, we 
would set the focus at the 6-foot calibra¬ 
tion—and the scene would be in perfect 
focus. 

Obviously it was impossible to run an 
actual tape underwater from camera to 
submerged subject: sometimes we could, 
however, measure the distance on the 
surface, measuring from the camera-bell 
to a boat rowed out to the point where 
we knew “Tarzan” Weissmuller was 
scheduled to dive into the water. More 
often, though, we took these measure¬ 
ments above water with a “Leica" 
optical rangefinder, lopped off one-third 
to compensate for refraction, and shot. 
The results, we found, were equally 
accurate—so much so as to make one 
wonder if a similar rangefinder might 
not be a time-saving accessory for many 
shots in the studio. Assistant Baldwin, 
by the way, deserves a great deal of 
credit for the way he executed the many 
complicated follow-focus shots in the 
cramped space of the camera-bell as he 
followed Weissmuller and the others 
swimming and diving toward and away 
from the lens. 

Many of the required shots demanded 
a considerable amount of panning—and, 
as I have said, the restricted size of the 
camera-port made the camera's actual 
range of movement very limited. So we 
finally conceived the idea of panning 
the entire photographing bell. We used 
the old reliable adhesive tape—that in¬ 
valuable accessory without which no 
modern camera-crew ever attempts to 
work—to provide a sighting-mark on the 
top of the camera-tube. This tape was 
lined up directly with the lens. To pan 
the camera, it was only necessary to 
keep this sighting-strip in line with the 
underwater actors, who were clearly vis¬ 
ible from above through the clear water. 


Skillful work on the part of Operative 
Lane compensated for any minor errors 
in rotating the camera-tube. I've heard 
of plenty of times where a Director of 
Photography panned his camera, and 
some when he “panned" his operative— 
but this is the first instance I've ever 
known where he could pan both—liter¬ 
ally—at the same time! 

Another unusual phase of our work 
was “dressing" the underwater sets. 
Wherever possible we saw to it that our 
sets had a background of clear, white 
sand. Then, to get a feeling of depth, 
we “dressed" the scene with dark, na¬ 
tural objects such as water - plants, 
weeds, logs and so on. Each of these 
had, as a rule, to be carefully 
“planted" in the desired spot. In 
this, as in innumerable other details 
of our underwater movie-making, the 
cooperation of the resort's manager, the 
famous underwater swimmer Newton 
Perry, proved invaluable. He has prob¬ 
ably appeared in more underwater films 
than any other swimmer, and has, I be¬ 
lieve, descended to greater depths with¬ 
out the use of a diving helmet than any¬ 
one else. The much-publicized pearl- 
divers of the South Seas are no more at 
home under water than he—and when he 
and Weissmuller both sported about 
under the surface it was really a sight 
worth seeing! 

A particularly amusing part of the 
daily routine was the way Perry would 
clear away the small underwater growths 
and sediment which would appear over¬ 
night on our set's white sand floor. With 
a pair of huge, webbed “swimming fins" 
attached to his feet, he would swim 
slowly along the bottom, gently sweep¬ 
ing the sand with his huge rubber toes, 
looking for all the world like one of 
Walt Disney's more fanciful creations! 

One of the most amusing and effec¬ 


tive shots that we made was one of the 
baby elephant, Bulla, swimming under¬ 
water, with “Tarzan" Weissmuller, “Mrs. 
Tarzan," and “Tarzan, Jr.," (Johnny 
Sheffield) stroking along to complete the 
procession. The elephant's whole body 
was under water—trunk and all—and 
to see his eye peering at you, while his 
four stumpy legs beat the water, is really 
a most unusual sight. To my mind it is 
a highlight among the many unusual 
underwater shots—some of them indi¬ 
vidually perhaps more spectacular—that 
we made. See if you don't agree with me 
when you see it in the completed picture! 


Joe Valentine 

(Continued from Page 372) 
typed as today's exterior and location 
specialists who, until a chance assign¬ 
ment to a picture calling for spectacular 
exteriors, were regarded as interior 
specialists!" 

Joe Valentine's comments on versatili¬ 
ty are more than just conversation. His 
work bears them out. For the last half- 
dozen years he has been one of Uni¬ 
versal's top-ranking glamour-specialists; 
until a few weeks ago, when a sudden 
conflict in schedules found him assigned 
to filming Margaret Sullavan's current 
film, Valentine had photographed all of 
the pictures starring Deanna Durbin. 
Some of these, with others like “Wings 
Over Honolulu," carried his name into 
the exclusive circle of Academy Award 
nominees with almost clock-like regulari¬ 
ty. Yet he is equally at home on an out¬ 
door picture or a comedy such as Abbott 
and Costello's “In The Navy." 

A few years ago, he toured Europe 
filming process backgrounds in some 
fifteen countries for the Fox studio. He 
was, by the way, one of those who was 
working with the idea of re-photograph- 
ing a projected image for background 
purposes when the introduction of the 
first supersensitive emulsions made the 
process spring up, mushroom-like, in 
every studio. Even today he is one of the 
few ‘production' cinematographers who 
insists on handling much of the process 
work in his films himself, rather than 
leaving it to a special-process specialist. 

Constantly experimenting, both with 
35mm. equipment in the studio and with 
16mm. equipment in his home, he has 
fathered a number of useful inventions. 
Among them may be mentioned a recent¬ 
ly-patented optical attachment for in¬ 
creasing focal depth and roundness; an¬ 
other for creating the effect of a mir¬ 
rored floor on an ordinary stage; and 
such special lighting equipment as his 
“Durbinette," which was one of the first 
—and most logical—adaptations of 
fluorescent lighting to cinematography. 

Valentine pioneered the use of super¬ 
fast emulsions like “Super-XX" for pro¬ 
duction camerawork. When he began 
it cinematographers, and even many 
film-company technicians, considered he 
was impetuously chasing wild geese. 
But since then two of the productions 
he photographed on that apparently 
“special-purpose" emulsion have been 
Academy Award nominations—and to- 
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day top-ranking cinematographers in al¬ 
most every other studio have followed 
suit, and some of the most photogra¬ 
phically notable productions of the year 
have been photographed on this stock 
which everyone but Joe once said was 
unsuited to production camerawork! 

He’s versatile in other fields, too. With 
a still camera he is a top-ranking artist 
in two fields—pictorial exterior photog¬ 
raphy and studio portraits. In this, as 
in his more recent screen work, his 
technique tends more toward the sharp¬ 
ly-defined modern school than that of 
the conventional, soft-focus pictorialists. 
While studio assignments give him small 
time to indulge in still work, his stills 
have none the less been hung in a num¬ 
ber of outstanding International salons, 
receiving, as one did in pre-war Paris, 
premier awards wherever such distinc¬ 
tions are given. 

With all of this he retains the same 
breezy self-assurance and cheerfulness 
which won him that first studio job so 
many years ago. He takes his work 
seriously, to be sure, but—well, we’ve 
visited him on many a set, working with 
many different stars and directors, and 
while we’ve found him impatient at 
times, and irritated, when technical prob¬ 
lems piled up, we’ve never yet encount¬ 
ered Joe Valentine at a time when his 
good humor was wholly missing. Some¬ 
how, we’ve an idea no troupe with 
which Valentine was working could 
ever be one of those tense, humorless 
ones where everyone tiptoes about with 
bated breath. If they did, a wisecrack 
from this cocky little Italian who takes 
greater pride in his skill as a spaghetti- 
chef than in the honors his camera has 
won him, would assuredly rip through 
the tension to turn the awed geniuses 
into human beings again. Come to 
think of it, we could name quite a few 
directors and stars who would be a lot 
more valuable to the industry if they 
could make a picture or two with “Sir 
Joseph!” END. 

Miniature Bottle 

(Continued from Page 377) 

correct “normal” speed for running your 
projector in recording and showing 
these non-synchronous sound movies. 
Of course, if you can use a projector 
with a constant-speed motor, like a two- 
speed sound-projector when switched to 
its 16-frame silent-picture speed, that 
detail will be automatically taken care 
of. But in most cases—mine, anyway— 
you’ll be working with a variable-speed 
silent projector. I set my projector, 
both when we were making the original 
synchronized recording, and when show¬ 
ing the picture, to run at the slowest 
possible speed—just above the point 
where a flicker is visible on the screen. 
Keeping the projector always at this 
speed, I’ve had very good success in 
keeping picture and record synchronized. 

All told, table-top moviemaking has 
proven itself to me as one of the most 
fascinating branches of photography I’ve 
ever attempted, and one I can enthu- 
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siastically recommend to other 16mm. 
and 8mm. movie-makers. 

But—one last warning: with film rac¬ 
ing through your camera at 48-frame 
speed, a 100-foot roll will be exposed 
in less than a minute and a quarter 
of shooting time—so at eight cents a 
foot you may have to give up ciga¬ 
rettes for a while! I did! END. 


"Dream Home" 

(Continued from Page 379) 

the like. A light-tight door gives access 
to the darkroom proper. 

Along one side of this darkroom is 
Fosholdt’s drum-type developing-ma- 


chine. Half-cylindrical tanks hold the 
various solutions—developer, bleach, re¬ 
developer, hypo, and so on, required 
for reversal processing, with several de¬ 
voted exclusively to washing. In these 
rinsing-tanks, perforated pipes are ar¬ 
ranged to throw a constant spray of 
water on the film being washed; Fosholdt 
has found from experience that half the 
secret of doing first-class home proces¬ 
sing is to give the film really thorough 
washing between each chemical step. 

In processing, the film is carried on 
ribbed drums which are revolved slowly 
inside the half-cylindrical tanks. The 
construction of these drums is interest¬ 
ing in itself. They are the third set 
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Fosholdt has built for use in this and 
previous darkrooms. At first glance, they 
seem to be simple enough—just good- 
sized cylindrical drums, with a spiral 
bead along their faces to keep the film 
in place. But providing that little spiral 
ridge proved an interesting problem. “At 
first,” says Fosholdt, “I made that spiral 
by simply soldering a wire around the 
face of the drum, winding it in a spiral, 
of course. That’s none too easy to do, 
though, and you can never be sure that 
the wire is really firmly anchored; it is 
always likely to break loose just at 
the wrong moment. Besides, the wire 
doesn’t give a deep enough groove to ac¬ 
cept the film easily when you’re loading 
the drum in the dark, or to hold it well 
after the moistened film stretches. 

“The next set I made with a some¬ 
what deeper metal bead; but this, too, 
wasn’t a very successful piece of con¬ 
struction. Finally I hit upon the present 
idea. It’s more complicated in the mak¬ 
ing, but it is sturdy and dependable in 
use. Beginning with a flat-surfaced 
drum, I had a sheet-metal shop make up 
a long strip of metal of the desired 
width, with one edge bent at right 
angles and about a quarter of an inch 
deep. Then I simply wound this around 
the drum spirally. I had a strip slight¬ 
ly wider than 16mm. film to solder to 
the drum, so it could be given a really 
rigid attachment. Then the ^-inch 
flange projected upward to guide the 
film onto the drum, and separate the 
successive windings. With this arrange¬ 
ment I can simply put my reel of ex¬ 
posed film in a spindle, or hold it in my 
hand, attach one end of the film to the 
drum, and load the drum automatically 
by simply spinning it ’round. When you 
come to the end of the film, all that’s 
necessary is to clip the end in place with 
a strip of scotch tape, and you’re ready 
to start processing.” 


In use, the drums are moved from 
tank to tank by hand; but when in place 
in any of the tanks, they are revolved 
by motor. A long shaft extends the 
length of the tankage, with appropriate 
belts and pulleys below each tank. The 
drum has a similar pulley on the end 
of its shaft, so that all that is necessary 
is to connect the belt from the main 
drive-shaft to the drum. The governor 
and gearing from a discarded phono¬ 
graph-motor serve as a reduction gear¬ 
ing for this drive, and the power comes 
from a small electric motor. 

After the final rinse, the film is wound 
onto folding wooden drying-racks, as 
shown in the illustration. A supporting 
block on the wall holds up one end of the 
drying-rack, while a hinged wooden arm, 
normally folded down out of the way, is 
swung up to hold the other end of the 
rack. Then all that is necessary is to 
clip one end of the film to the rack, and 
spin the rack: guided by the spiral 
groove in the developing-drum, the film 
feeds out into a neat spiral around the 
drying-rack. Fastening the other end 
of the film with a rubber-band tensioned 
clip, to allow for the film’s shrinkage 
in drying, the rack is loaded. 

It is then transferred to the drying- 
box, where an electric fan and heating- 
coil circulate a current of warm air 
through the box—which is large enough 
to hold several racks of film—and the 
film can be dried and ready for projec¬ 
tion within a few minutes. 

LaNelle Fosholdt is just as enthus¬ 
iastic about this home studio set-up as 
is her husband. “Ray was the original 
movie-maker of the family,” she says, 
“but I soon decided that if I wanted 
to keep on having a husband, I’d better 
get interested in his hobby, too. I didn’t 
have any particular inclination toward 
camerawork, but I knew there must be 
some phase of movie-making I could get 


interested in that would help Ray. I 
found it in planning pictures and writ¬ 
ing scripts. Now we really make our 
pictures together—and I get just as 
much fun out of it all as Ray does. 

“But that didn’t help things much 
when Ray became interested in home 
processing, and we didn’t have a dark¬ 
room. He had to share a darkroom with 
another movie-making friend who lived 
way over on the other side of town. 
Whenever Ray had some film to pro¬ 
cess, he would naturally go over to his 
friend’s, promising, like a good husband, 
that he’d be home early. But just as 
naturally, like any enthusiastic photog¬ 
rapher, he’d usually grow so interested 
in what he was doing that he lost all 
track of time. 

“But with this darkroom, he does his 
work here at home. We have a little 
intercommunicating telephone-line be¬ 
tween the darkroom, the projection-room 
and the house, so no matter what he is 
doing, I can always keep in touch with 
him. And since we’ve had this home 
studio set-up, instead of Ray’s going out 
to see his movie-making friends, they 
naturally gravitate here to see us, so our 
home and social life quite naturally cen¬ 
ter around our hobby and the place we’ve 
made for it in our home. 

“Ray and I have been married quite 
a few years, but since we’ve both found 
our spheres of interest in this movie¬ 
making hobby, and built this home 
around it, we’re closer together than 
we’ve ever been.” 

Which is why the Fosholdts’ movie¬ 
maker’s “dream home” seems to be a 
“dream home” in more ways than one— 
and as such, at once an ideal and an 
inspiration to all movie-making house¬ 
holds. END. 

Cameraman's Tips 

(Continued from Page 381) 

shooting, his Weston “Master” comes 
out to give him a final check for perfect 
exposure! I’ve found it pays in my 
private picture-making, too. 

Harry has another little gadget that 
I’ve appropriated and found extremely 
useful, too. It’s a little rotary-dial type 
calculator put out as an advertisement 
by one of the Hollywood camera-rental 
firms. With it, once your meter has 
told you what the unfiltered exposure 
for a shot ought to be, this gadget tells 
you at a glance just what exposure to 
use for almost any combination of film 
and filtering; it also tells how to com¬ 
pensate your diaphragm-setting to keep 
the exposure right when you use camera- 
speeds above or below normal. 

If you haven’t one of those calcula¬ 
tors, though, Harry has another trick 
that helps keep exposures uniform. Simp¬ 
ly divide your meter’s film-speed setting 
by the factor of the filter you’re using, 
and re-set the meter’s speed dial ac¬ 
cording to the result. From then on 
until you change filters you can just 
take the meter’s reading directly, and 
automatically get the correct exposure 
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for that filter. The same thing works, 
too, for camera-speeds: you divide by 
the number of times above normal, or 
multiply by the number of times below 
normal—and your exposures come out 
right on the dot! 

There’s another exposure-compensat¬ 
ing trick a professional like Harry uses 
that can solve a serious problem for 
amateurs. Did you ever try to make 
a panning shot where your actors walked 
from the shade into bright sunlight, or 
the reverse ? If you have, you know that 
if you set your exposure for the sun¬ 
lit end, the shaded part will be badly 
underexposed, while if your exposure 
is right for the shadowed part, the sun¬ 
lit end of the move will be badly “burned 
up.” 

A professional simply “follows focus” 
on his exposure, by increasing or de¬ 
creasing the shutter-opening to give 
him more or less exposure, as may be 
needed. You can do that with a Cine- 
Special and some few other cine-cameras 
that have adjustable shutters. With 
others, like my Bell & Howell 70-D, 
you can get much the same effect by 
opening or closing the lens’ diaphragm 
—closing it as the subject walks into 
the sunlight, or opening it as he moves 
into the shade. You can’t do it if you 
insist on holding the camera in your 
hand, but if you use a tripod you’ll find 
it can be done easily and accurately af¬ 
ter a little practice. Theoretically, 
changing the stop during a shot should 
make some difference in depth and defi¬ 
nition, but in practice, with the short- 
focus lenses used on 16mm. and 8mm. 
cameras, this isn’t so important—any 
way, it isn’t nearly as noticeable as a 
blacked-out underexposure or a washed- 
out overexposure! 

All told, any actor who makes a hob¬ 
by of photography can pick up a lot of 
practical pointers if he’ll only keep his 
eyes open while his director of photog¬ 
raphy is arranging the next set-up. And 
cinematographers being the grand fel¬ 
lows they are, it can develop into a 
friendly rivalry that’s lots of fun. Har¬ 
ry, for example, ruthlessly criticizes my 
favorite prints, and finds faults with all 
my pet 16mm. shots—and for my part 
of the game, I keep my eyes open to 
see if I can find fault with the way he’s 
lighting me and my fellow-players. 
Once in a while I catch him, but taken 
as a whole the advantage is all with 
him, for after all, he’s a seasoned pro¬ 
fessional while I’m still a photographic 
amateur. But we have lots of fun at it, 
anyway! END. 

Camera Tricks 

(Continued from Page 380) 

used to put something in at the top of 
the frame, it doesn’t by any means fol¬ 
low that that’s the only way they can 
be used. Obviously, if your real scene 
and the painting are carefully blended, 
you can use the painting to add, say, 
a gully in the foreground, or something 
at one side of the frame or the other. 

Sometimes you can use photographs 


instead of paintings for such shots. 
A.S.C. President Fred Jackman still 
has a reel of tests he made with the 
process about twenty-five years ago, 
when he did just that. One of his as¬ 
sociates at the old Sennett studio had 
been around the world, and sent back 
a lot of picture postcards of various 
famous scenic spots. Fred simply took 
a couple of the famed Sennett Bathing 
Beauties and stood them up in front of 
a stucco fence a bit taller than the 
girls were. Then by very carefully 
using the glass-shot technique with the 
postcards, placed in front of his lens, 
he successively placed the Acropolis, the 
Taj Mahal, Mt. Everest, the pyramids, 
and several similar scenes in the back¬ 
ground, showing up quite naturally 
above the top of the fence! 

A three-dimensional development of 
this idea is still used now and then 
today. It is called the “front mini¬ 
ature.” The basic principle is much 
the same as that of the glass shot, ex¬ 
cept that a three-dimensional miniature 
of the desired addition to the scene is 
placed in front of the lens instead of a 
painting. 

Like the glass-shot painting, this 
miniature must be very precisely co¬ 
ordinated in design and perspective with 
the actual part of the scene. Since it 
is much closer to the lens than the real 
set, it can of course be made compara¬ 
tively small. Sometimes, once you know 
how to manage the design and construc¬ 
tion of such miniatures, you can use 
what the artists call “forced perspective” 
—that is, have the part of the miniature 
closest to the lens built to a slightly 
larger scale than the more distant part. 
This, if properly coordinated, can add a 
surprising illusion of depth. 

Of course the lighting of the mini¬ 
ature must be carefully matched to that 
of the real part of the scene. Otherwise— 
to cite an obviously extreme example 
—you might get a shot in which the sun 
shone from the left on the lower half 
of the scene, and from the right in the 
upper part! 

Ten or fifteen years ago an ingenious 
European cinematographer devised a 
process which, while a modification of 
the two methods just outlined, had vast¬ 
ly greater possibilities. This was the 
Schuefftan process, named after its in¬ 
ventor, cinematographer Eugen Schueff¬ 
tan. Unfortunately, it has never been 
used to any extent in this country, as 
it appeared just as other and more flex¬ 
ible processes such as the Dunning Pro¬ 
cess and the projected background 
process came into use. It is distinctly 
intricate, but it offers possibilities that 
could certainly be put to good use by 
the painstaking filmer of amateur 
scenario films. I’d hate to recommend 
it unreservedly to commercial 16mm. Aim¬ 
ers, for while it is workable, I’m not at 
all sure how it stands as a presumably 
patented system. 

In a nutshell, here’s how it works. 
The actors work in front of a small 
set—just big enough to furnish the mini¬ 
mum essential background for their ac¬ 


tual movements. This set is placed as 
usual, directly in front of the camera. 
Also in front of the camera, and com¬ 
paratively close to the lens, is placed a 
reflecting surface — a partially-silvered 
mirror or an intricate system of prisms 
—with the reflecting surface at a 45- 
degree angle to the lens’ axis. At right 
angles to the camera’s main lens-axis, 
and at the proper distance, is a painting, 
a photograph or a miniature set, the re¬ 
flected image of which, blended with the 
small actual set, completes the scene. 

In its simplest form, this system can 
make use of a front-surface mirror; 
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that is, one in which the silver reflect¬ 
ing surface is deposited on the front of 
the glass support, rather than on the 
back. Most glass or mirror shops can 
make these up. That front surface 
must be protected, by the way, as it’s 
delicate. 

With this mirror in place, the silver 
is carefully scraped from the glass 
over an area of precisely the right size 
and shape to permit the real, full-size 
set and actors to be viewed by the lens. 
The photo, miniature or painting which 
is to complete the shot is then positioned, 
over at the side, at right angles to the 
lens, in such a position that its reflection 
and the real set blend into a single 
image. 

This way, you can get an apparently 
spectacular set—say a huge interior of 
a castle, or the like—on the screen, 
while all you have to build in full-size 
construction is, say, a small back-wall, 
a door, or the like, just big enough so 
your actors have a little room to move 
about in. Naturally, you can have this 
real set of any size and shape you want, 
even masking off unwanted parts of a 
real room or building by simply leaving 
the silvering of the mirror where it will 
conceal that part, and reflect into the 
lens something entirely different, though 
blended with that part of the real scene 
you photograph. 

Several words of warning are neces¬ 
sary to anyone who tries any of these 
tricks. First of all, remember you can’t 
pan, tilt or dolly your camera in one of 
these shots. Each set-up is good for 
only one camera-angle. Usually, it’s the 
long-shot. If you come closer, for medi¬ 
um-shots or close-ups, you’ll either have 
to make a completely new glass-shot, 
miniature or Schuefftan set-up, or plan 
your action and camera-angles so that 
your real background will be sufficient, 
and not reveal that the previous shot 
was a trick. However, that isn’t much 
of a handicap. If, for example, you’re 
putting a ceiling on a room, or Schueff- 
tan-processing a big room around your 
actors, once you’ve established the spec¬ 


tacular setting in a long-shot, your audi¬ 
ence’s imagination will put it there, even 
if in the closer angles it only sees a 
simple, plain back-wall. 

Secondly, your camera must be abso¬ 
lutely steady on its tripod, and have as 
steady a film-motion as possible. Other¬ 
wise, you may have the nearer painting 
or miniature visibly weaving, while the 
actually more distant “real” part of the 
set stands steady! 

Finally, doing these tricks and doing 
them at all convincingly takes genuine 
skill and precision. You can’t get away 
with crude painting or a crude mini¬ 
ature, even though superabundant de¬ 
tail may not be desirable. And the 
perspective of the “artificial” part of 
the shot must be accurate, or the com¬ 
posite scene on the screen will look 
phoney. And the alignment of real 
action, artificial addition, and camera 
must be precise to the Nth degree, or 
again, your shot will be so “fakey” you 
might better not try it. 

All of these methods have been used 
many times in professional filming, some¬ 
times even with cameras hardly better 
than today’s best substandard outfits. 
With precision and skill there’s no rea¬ 
son why they can’t be used in 16mm. 
and 8mm., in either black-and-white or 
color. But—don’t expect success the 
first try! It takes patient, painstaking 
work to do any camera-trick, and do 
it convincingly. And these call for real¬ 
ly exacting work. But, properly done, 
they can add immeasurable “produc¬ 
tion value” to amateur scenario and 
documentary films. END. 


Normal Exposures 

(Continued from Page 382) 

test scene in color comes out as three 
contrasty black-and-white images in the 
earlier stages of color-film processing. 

The practical limits of error with a 
contrasty film are about plus or minus 
half a stop: if exposure varies outside 
these limits the image will be sufficiently 
affected for the change to be seen clear¬ 


ly on the screen. With a soft film, it 
may sometimes be possible to extend 
these limits to plus or minus one stop, 
but as a rule such a change would affect 
the image gradation even if the change 
in brightness failed to attract attention. 
In color films, smaller limits of error are 
required on account of color-balance: 
changes outside plus or minus a quarter 
of a stop may be quite clearly obvious 
on the screen in certain types of sub¬ 
jects. 

In quoting these limits of error, it is 
necessary to point out that they are 
based on a critical appreciation of screen 
brightness, and that those who set them¬ 
selves lower ideals than perfection may 
find it permissible to make greater mis¬ 
takes. It is also important to bear in 
mind that mass-produced exposure me¬ 
ters cannot be expected to show no errors 
whatever from perfection, particularly 
where double-range instruments are in 
question. If anomalous results are ob¬ 
tained which cannot be explained in 
other ways, it is consequently worth 
while having the meter checked for re¬ 
sponse, although out of several hundred 
meters which have been through the 
writer’s hands in the last few years only 
two have been found to be seriously in¬ 
correct in this respect. 

Although the above instructions can 
be used for the production of standard 
quality images, and can be applied with¬ 
out further ado for all normal work, 
there are times when some other type of 
image is required for special purposes. 
Such special-effects, as they may con¬ 
veniently be called, are produced either 
by varying the image contrast, or by 
varying the screen brightness from the 
level which has been set up as a stand¬ 
ard. Scenes in haunted houses, for ex¬ 
ample, are usually shot with extremely 
high contrast, so that much of the scene 
is so much under-exposed as to be black, 
while the main subject has more or less 
standard screen brightness: night scenes 
filmed by day are merely produced by re¬ 
ducing the normal screen brightness to a 
much lower level and overcorrecting the 
sky. 

Contrast is usually a matter, in such 
effects, of careful lighting, for artificial 
light offers infinitely greater possibili¬ 
ties than daylight, and will be consid¬ 
ered shortly, but screen brightness levels 
have already been examined by making 
a speed test to establish the normal 
standard image, and a run through the 
speed test will show just what effect 
varying exposure-levels have on the 
screen brightness of standard objects. 
It is thus a simple matter to put down 
on paper the number of stops more or 
less exposure in the camera are needed 
to produce a particular type of screen 
brightness, and these variations from 
normal can always be used to obtain a 
pre-determined result on the screen. 

So long as the standard exposure for 
matched face-tones is used as a basis for 
this variation in screen brightness, the 
results on the screen will be both con¬ 
sistent and reliable, but they are quite 
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unreliable when based on tne readings 
of an ordinary photoelectric exposure 
meter, since the latter gives readings 
which vary with the character and con¬ 
trast of the subject. Those who take 
their hobby seriously will also be well 
advised to make speed test films with 
their favorite filters—a few frames for 
each exposure-level is ample, and there 
is no need to waste five feet of film every 
time. The facts obtained from these tests 
can be noted down and after this literal¬ 
ly any type of image can be reproduced 
to order. 

In applying these factors of so many 
stops under or over-exposure, it is nat¬ 
urally important to have some sense of 
the standard image which a normal 
reading produces, but some experience 
of the film stock used will soon provide 
an adequate guide for this. The fact is 
that so long as a standard exposure is 
wanted for a standard image-quality, 
the rules given earlier can be applied 
mechanically, but that as soon as it is 
necessary to deviate from this standard, 
human judgment—based, admittedly, on 
observed facts in the speed test—must 
be applied to the problem. 

The speed test film, moreover, can be 
used for another very important pur¬ 
pose. In any sunlit scene, it is possible 
to take one reading on the sun and one 
on the sky, the sun not being allowed 
to fall on the artificial high-light when 
taking the latter reading. The result 
will be the difference in exposure re¬ 
quired to produce matched face tones in 
the sun and in the shade, so that the 
number of stop divisions difference be¬ 
tween the two is clearly a measure of the 
contrast in the lighting. 

This is itself a convenient point where 
there is some doubt as to whether the 
shadows are sufficiently well lit to record 
properly, and we can go about establish¬ 
ing the fact in the following manner. If 
the sun reading is being used as a basis 
for camera exposure, and the shade 
reading is two stops less than that for 
the sun, we can refer to the lighting 
contrast as having a value of two stops 
(which means—since every stop division 
doubles the exposure given—that the 
light from the sun is four times as 
intense as that from the sky). While 
this value for lighting contrast makes 
it possible to ascertain whether two 
scenes are likely to give more or less 
the same contrast on the screen, the 
estimation of shadow detail is just as 
important an advantage. 

On looking through the speed test, 
one finds that at a certain degree of un¬ 
derexposure (preferably judged here by 
a shot taken in the shade, so that light¬ 
ing contrast does not make the judgment 
difficult) the face tones do not show full 
detail. This may, perhaps, be at three 
stops underexposure. Now, the shadows 
of a face in a sunlit scene are only il¬ 
luminated by the sky, and if we use the 
sun reading as a basis for exposure, it 
is simple to find from the shade reading 
just what the shadow tones of the face 
are going to look like. If the shade read¬ 


ing is 3 stops lower than the sun read¬ 
ing, the shadow tones of the face are go¬ 
ing to be given just the same exposure 
as that found in the speed test shot with 
three stops less exposure than our chosen 
standard, and it is perfectly simple to 
find a limit of lighting contrast beyond 
which the film cannot be expected to re¬ 
produce both sunlit and shadow sides of 
the face at the same time. END. 


Home Movie Previews 

(Continued from Page 383) 

should give a mistaken-identity explana¬ 
tion for the Indian girl’s final murder of 
the villain—which, if it is intended, is 
not too clearly established. If this moti¬ 
vation is not intended, it would be better 
to follow the practice that was so use¬ 
ful in the old silent-picture westerns, 
and have the hero in an easily-identifi- 
able shirt—say a light color—and the 
villain in an equally distinctive one, say 
in a dark shade. This would be particu¬ 
larly useful in making clear who is hit¬ 
ting who in the fight scene. 

It would seem to us also that it would 
have been dramatically better if the 
villain had not seen the Indian girl im¬ 
mediately after he felled and robbed the 
hero. It could easily have been estab¬ 
lished that she saw his action, but he 
did not see her. Likewise, after charac- 
terzing the hero as an ardent, faithful 
husband, his display of affection for this 
Indian maid is a bit out of character. 
Similarly, fading out in the middle of 
the wife’s battle for her virtue with the 
villain leaves certain obvious doubts in 
the audience’s mind which are never dis¬ 
pelled. 

The musical score for this picture is 
excellent in every way, especially in the 


way both score and cutting are handled 
for thematic effect. The music definitely 
adds to the film’s dramatic value; but 
even without it, “A Tale of the North” 
stands out as a very much better than 
average scenario production. END. 


Showcase 

(Continued from Page 386) 

secured with the special infra-red flash 
reflectors that several of the equipment 
manufacturers have designed in colla¬ 
boration with Wabash, and which are 
now being made available. 

A peculiar characteristic of infra-red 
film is off-focus. Pictures will not be in 
needle-sharp focus unless a slight focus¬ 
ing correction is made to compensate 
for the type of lens used, because the 
infra-red rays focus on a slightly dif¬ 
ferent plane than visible light rays. The 
peculiar effects invisible light produce 
are extremely interesting. Dark lipstick, 
for instance, comes out almost pure 
white. Invisible veins lying under the 
skin show up with startling contrast. 
Old stains in clothing, even though dry- 
cleaned, show up clear in the picture as 
though they had never been removed. 
A clean-shaven man appears slightly 
unshaved, and many other odd effects 
will show up under various conditions 
with this type of photography. 

The new lamp will be identified as 
Wabash Superflash Blackout bulb, will 
list at 60c, and will be commercially 
available the latter part of August. 
Complete details can be had by writing 
Wabash Photolamp Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Plenty of "Movie-Mites" 

As of July 15th, the Movie-Mite 
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AUBICON CINE-SPECIAL BLIMP ' 

Soundproofed enclosure for Cine-Kodak 
Special .... $195.00 



AUBICON SOUND DIUVE 


Synchronous motor drive for Cine-Kodak 
Special Camera .... $125.00 



AUBICON 16-mm. BECOBOEB 


Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with any synchronous 
motor driven 16-mm. camera. Amplifier with 
background-noise reduction and mixers for 
combining speech and music. Including 
dynamic microphone, instructions and cases 
for Recorder. Amplifier, Accessories $695.00 

Ask your Dealer, or write today 
for free descriptive booklet. 

AURICON ^buuuo*i r 
E. M. BERNDT CORP. 

5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


Corp., of Kansas City, Mo., makers of 
the popular-priced “Movie-Mite” port¬ 
able 16mm. sound-projectors for indus¬ 
trial uses, announces that immediate 
deliveries are available on “Movie-Mite” 
projectors, with prices held the same as 
of April 1, 1941. 


Filmo Reels Climate-proofed 

Anyone who has had the experience 
of having the moist and often corrosive 
atmosphere of coastal or tropical regions 
rust and ruin film reels will be inter¬ 
ested in the results of a rigid test just 
given to Bell & Howell steel reels. For 
more than 4 Vz days, according to Bell 
& Howell research reports, a standard 
1600-foot Bell & Howell steel reel was 
continuously drenched with a salt spray 
bath. At the end of that time, B&H 
reports, the reel was found to be in ex¬ 
cellent condition. The original lustre was 
slightly dulled, but the finish was not 
basically affected; there was no peeling, 
chipping or cracking, and no chance for 
corrosion or rust. 

Bell & Howell states that this test 
gave conclusive proof of the rust-resist¬ 
ing properties of the Bonderizing process 
and of the fine lacquer finish applied to 
all the firm's steel reels, from the 200- 
foot and 400-foot 8mm. reels to the big 
2,000-foot 16mm. reels. 

Crown Cable Flash 
Synchronizer 

A radically new type of flash syn¬ 
chronizer has been introduced by the 
Crown Instrument Corp., 92 Liberty St., 
New York. Combining manual and me¬ 
chanical operation, the device consists 
of a standard cable-release of metal con¬ 
struction, with the synchronizing unit 
permanently built into the portion nor¬ 
mally held in the hand. It is in all 
respects a normal cable-release, but 
becomes a flashbulb synchronizer when 
electrically connected to any type of 
battery-case and reflector. The device 
weighs less than 1 ounce, and can be 
used with any camera which can use a 
cable-release. The timing element is 
fixed in that it has been pre-set to 
accommodate present-day flashbulbs all 
of which have approximately the same 
initial lag. Differences of adjustment 
are stated to be easily made by a quick 
adjustment of plunger-length to the par¬ 
ticular shutter involved. A special stroke- 
control element adjusts the synchronizer 
to the characteristics of the individual 
shutter so that the stroke delivered is 
just enough to operate the shutter—no 
more and no less—regardless of the force 
exerted on the plunger. 


G-E Booklet on Child Pictures 

General Electric has just published 
an interesting little brochure, “Tips on 
Better Child Pictures,” containing sug¬ 
gestions by Ruth Alexander Nichols, 
famous child-picture specialist. While the 
booklet deals primarily with stills, many 
of the technical and psychological points 
brought out by Mrs. Nichols can be ap¬ 
plied equally well to movies. The booklet 


In spite of the war, membership 
figures in Britain's Royal Photographic 
Society are reported the highest in his¬ 
tory. 
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Is free, and may be obtained from Gen¬ 
eral Electric at Schenectady, N. Y. Ask 
for Publication No. GES-2730. 


Seemann Splicer 

An improved version of the well-known 
Seemann splicer is announced by the 
Wholesale Photo Supply Co., of Holly¬ 
wood and San Francisco, successors to 
Seemann’s, Inc. Among the features 
may be mentioned tension-pins which 
hold the film taut, assuring accurate 
alignment of splices; a single-operation 
pressure-bar for fast splicing; a dry 
scraper, and register-pins accept 8mm. 
film regardless of how it comes off the 
reel, eliminating the necessity of revers¬ 
ing or turning over the film when splic¬ 
ing. The unit retails for $3.95. 


Aluminum for Defense Freed 
By New RCA Recording Disc 

Many tons of aluminum have been 
freed for use in the National Defense 
Program by the success of the RCA Re¬ 
search Laboratories in perfecting a new 
16-inch fire-resistant, paper-core record¬ 
ing blank for use in home recording, as 
well as in radio studios, airline terminals, 
and other locations where sound is re¬ 
corded for “reference” purposes. 

W. W. Early, RCA Victor Manager 
of Recording and Record Sales, an¬ 
nounced the new disc, at the same time 
pointing to the fact that it is thinner and 
lighter than the aluminum-core blank, 
and is being sold at one-half the price of 
the old type. 

“The new blank provides a quality of 
reproduction that is unsurpassed by any 
other paper-core blank, no matter of 
what size,” Mr. Early said. “Many 
months of research preceded the perfec¬ 
tion of the special type of paper used 
in the core. The result is an amazing 
flexibility which prevents warping and 
allows the disc to flatten out at the mere 
pressure of the cutting head.” 

The new 16-inch blank joins the 
smaller sized paper-core blanks previ¬ 
ously announced by RCA Victor, and 
widely used in studio and home record¬ 
ing. 

The disc itself is slow-burning because 
of the paper core, and the shavings will 
not support combustion. With no fire 
hazard involved, the shavings can be 
thrown into any rubbish can. Its cutting 
surface permanency is assured. 



Cinea Cement Improved 

From the American Bolex Co. comes 
the report of improvements in their 
Cinea film-cement and its packaging. It 
is stated to be odorless, slow to evapo¬ 
rate when the cork is off the bottle, and 
to be highly efficient in joining all 
types of film—acetate and nitrate— 
35mm., 16mm., and 8mm. 

An interesting feature is the new- 
type glass container. It is in the shape 
of a pyramid, stated to be a distinct 
improvement over the old-style bottle 
because it cannot, so it is stated, roll 
or tip over and spill its contents. An¬ 
other improvement is the replacement of 
the usual brush with a glass applicator 
built into the plastic cork. This is said 
to assure an even spread of cement on 
the film surface. For further details 
inquire at your dealer or write the 
American Bolex Co., Inc., 155 East 44th 
St., New York. 


No Sound Royalties On Army 
Training Films 

Both Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., (ERPI) and RCA have waived all 
sound-recording royalty charges on the 
Army Training Films being produced 
by the Academy Research Council for 
the War Department. Thus the sound 
companies become participants in the 
non-profit Training Film production pro¬ 
gram on the same basis as the par¬ 
ticipating studios. The elimination of 
these royalty charges will result in a 
considerable saving in the cost of these 
films to the government, and materially 
increases the motion picture industry’s 
contribution to the National Defense. 
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for 16mm Movie Camera users—voids PARAL¬ 
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size ground-glass image magnified 10 times. 
Adaptable to lenses 3" and up. Also use¬ 
ful as extension tube for shorter focus lenses 
for close-ups. Extensively used in shooting 
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American Lens Makers Since 1899 
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Movie Clubs 

(Continued from Page 384) 

its annual Banquet and Election of Of¬ 
ficers at the Club’s June meeting. Offi¬ 
cers for the Club’s 1941-1942 season 
which begins with the September meet¬ 
ing were Ray O. Schmidt, Davenport, 
la., President; Dr. Paul A. White, Da¬ 
venport, Vice-President; Miss Georgia 
T. First, Rock Island, Ill., Secretary- 
Treasurer; Harold Hainline, Bettendorf, 
la., Trustee. In spite of a rainy night, 
there was a toumout of 67, and 5 new 
members joined the Club, which is now 
beginning its fourth year. 

The following winners of the Club’s 
Second Annual Contest were announced: 
8mm. Division: 1st Prize, “Musical 
Hands of 1941,” by W. O. Lathrop, Da¬ 
venport; 2nd, “Magic Carpet,” by Tom 
Griberg, Moline; 3rd, “Indian Pow-wow,” 
by Harold Swanson, Moline. 16mm. Di¬ 
vision: 1st Prize, “One Snow Makes A 
Winter,” by Dr. Paul A. White, Daven¬ 
port; 2nd Prize, “Spring,” by Miss 
Georgia First, Rock Island. 

Highlight of the evening was a spe¬ 
cial showing of the prize-winning films 
of the L. A. 8mm. Club’s recent uncut 
film contest, loaned through the courtesy 
of the Los Angeles 8mm. Club and the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. These four uncut 50-foot¬ 
ers were unquestionably the hit of the 
evening, and were pronounced the near¬ 
est to professional the Club had ever 
seen. 

ALBERT N. MUELLER, 
1940-41 President. 


8 and 16 for Philly 

The June meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club was held at the Hotel 
Adelphia on the 10th. The meeting 
was very interesting, and films were 
shown by the following members: 

In the 8-millimeter size, W. E. Cham¬ 
bers, W. I. Brunner, H. Egger and E. J. 
Homer; and in the 16-millimeter size, 
C. M. Booth, H. L. Tindall, W. E. Moore 
and W. W. Chambers. 

The results of the movie quiz shown 
at the May Meeting were announced by 
Carl Finger, and it is of interest to 
note how many of the members picked 
out the exact fault. Some of the an¬ 
swers were amusing. 

After a very pleasant evening, the 
Cinema Club adjourned for the summer 
until the second Tuesday in September. 

B. N. LEVENE, President. 


"Gadget Nite" For L. A. 8mm 

The July meeting of the Los Angeles 
8mm. Club was featured as “Gadget 
Night,” with the members all requested 
to bring and show their latest movie¬ 
making gadgets, under the nominal 
sponsorship of the Technical Committee. 
In the absence of Secretary Betty Bar¬ 
ney, Ronnie Sinclair was appointed Sec¬ 
retary pro-tem, and Ted McMurray, 
Vice-President and Chairman pro-tem. 
Earl Janda was announced as a new 
member of the Club’s Technical Com¬ 


mittee, succeeding Harold Remier. For¬ 
mer Secretary Volney Burdick was an¬ 
nounced (and congratulated) as a very 
new papa. 

Shut-in Committee-members A. W. 
Apel and J. N. Elliott reported that their 
Committee had carried out two show¬ 
ings during June, one at the Clara Bar¬ 
ton Home and the other at the Los 
Angeles Orphans’ Home, with another 
scheduled for July at the Hollenbeck 
Home. 

President A. J. Zeman initiated what 
promises to be an entertaining new Club 
project, requesting each of the mem¬ 
bers to submit 3 or 4 feet of film (ei¬ 
ther color or black-and-white) showing 
the member around his or her home, or 
performing some familiar action, to¬ 
gether with a short “name” title. When 
these shots have been collected, Zeman 
promises, they will be edited into a 
400-foot reel to be shown at the Club’s 
Annual Banquet. 

The Technical Committee then took 
over and gave the floor to the gad- 
geteers among the membership. Harold 
McEvers exhibited a diaphragm control; 
Irwin Dietze, ten miscellaneous acces¬ 
sories; Charles Moore, a parallax com¬ 
pensator for Bell & Howell 8; F. J. 
Kirchner, a portable editing-rack; Gae¬ 
tano Faillace, his combined projector 
and film case; Paul Cramer, five prac¬ 
tical accessories which were by popular 
vote adjudged the best dagdets, and 
won the door-prize, a roll of Kodachrome 
film; A. J. Zeman, a titler; and Bill 
Millar closed the gadget session with a 
display of humorous yet practical gad¬ 
gets, including a beach umbrella of huge 
dimensions, to be used, professional- 
wise, as a lens-shade. 

The evening was closed with several 
films. Exhibitors included Charles Moore, 
K. J. Crawford, and Ronnie Sinclair. 

RONALD SINCLAIR, 
Secretary Pro-tem. 


New Kodachrome Data Book 

A new 1942 edition of Eastman’s val¬ 
uable little Kodachrome Data Book has 
just been published, and is available 
from all Eastman Kodak dealers at the 
price of 25c. Containing the latest and 
most authentic data on Kodachrome for 
both stills and movies, and generously 
illustrated in black-and-white and color, 
the booklet is well worth a place in any 
photographer’s reference file. Among 
the topics covered are: Daylight Pic¬ 
tures; Exposure Meters; Lighting Ar¬ 
rangements; Special Subjects; Projec¬ 
tion Data (for both stills and movies); 
making of black-and-white and color 
duplicates; How the Kodachrome Process 
Works; and specifications of the various 
Kodachrome film-types. 


Home-Recording Hints 

Due to the soft surface-coating of 
the acetate transcription or home-re¬ 
cording discs used by many amateurs 
for adding sound to home movies, these 
records must be given specially careful 
handling. The following hints will add 
greatly to the life of home-recorded 
discs. Always play them with a pick¬ 
up arm counterbalanced so that the 
weight on the needle is less than two 
ounces. Always use “shadowgraphed” 
transcription-type needles. Always han¬ 
dle acetate discs by the edges. 

Some idea of the damage that can 
be done to a soft acetate disc by at¬ 
tempting to play it with the average, 
somewhat heavier pick-up may be gained 
from the following facts. The average 
78 r.p.m. 12-inch commercial photograph 
record contains about 500 feet of sound¬ 
track. The needle-point has a diameter 
of .003 inch, and the average pick-up 
weight on the needle’s point is 5 ounces. 
This weight, concentrated on the needle’s 
microscopic point, gives a pressure 
equivalent to 20 tons per square inch! 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VARIETY OF 
Studio and Laboratory equipment with latest 
improvements as used in Hollywood at tremen¬ 
dous savings. New and Used. Mitchell, Bell- 
Howell, Akeley, De Brie, Eyemo, animation 
process cameras, lenses, color magazines, adapt¬ 
ors, lighting equipment, silencing blimps, 
dollies, printers, splicers, moviolas, motors, 
light-testers, gear boxes, synchronizers. Guar¬ 
anteed optically and mechanically perfect. Send 
for bargain catalogue. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


SEND FOR BIG BARGAIN BULLETIN—NEW, 
USED, REBUILT, STUDIO, RECORDING AND 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. Cameras, Print¬ 
ers, Splicers, Recorders, Amplifiers, Interlock 
Motors, Galvanometers, Opticals, Glowlamps, 
etc., 35mm and 16mm Sound Projectors. BUY 
OR TRADE* S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY COR¬ 
PORATION, NEW YORK. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


BRAND NEW FEARLESS, 3-PHASE, 220-VOLT, 
60-CYCLE INTERLOCK MOTOR FOR MITCH¬ 
ELL N. C. CAMERA. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Circle 5-6080 Cable: Cinequip 


FOR SALE 


RABY STUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. BLIMP for 
Mitchell N. C. or Standard camera. In like 
new condition, complete; reasonable. Write or 
wire for details. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Circle 5-6080 Cable: Cinequip 


“LIGHTS AND THE ELECTRICIAN IN MOTION 
PICTURES,’’ by Howard Souther. A manual 
dealing with electrical operations and lighting 
technique in Motion Picture and Still Photog¬ 
raphy. Last hundred copies of first edition on sale 
at 1548 No. Hudson, Hollywood. $1.00 posptaid. 


CONTENTS OF MOTION PICTURE LABORA- 
tory for sale, including B&H single system 
sound recording camera. Write for details. 
Box 985, American Cinematographer. 


WANTED 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send complete details about: 

( ) Eilmo Auto Load and Auto Master 
16mm. Cameras; ( ) Filmo 8mm. Cam¬ 
eras; ( ) Filmosound and sound films for 
home use; ( ) Library Supplement 1941-A 
on Color Films. 


MAIL COUPON for informative 
literature. No obligation 


Name 


Address 


Exclusive 


T HE magazine-loading Filmo 
Auto Load and Auto Master 
Cameras are regularly equipped 
with the type of viewfinder known 
to optical engineers as “positive.” 
Professional movie cameras are the 
only others which use this error- 
proof type of finder. No matter how 
your eye wanders from the center 
of the eyepiece, the “positive” finder 




Feature! 


always shows the correct field, and 
shows it sharply defined —no fuzzy, 
uncertain edges. 

These precision-built cameras 
permit mid-reel film interchange 
without fogging. Built-in exposure 
guide covers both color and black- 
and-white film. Single-frame ex¬ 
posure control permits making ani¬ 
mated cartoons, titles, maps, etc. 


FILMO AUTO LOAD offers choice 
of two speed ranges: 8 to 32 
or 16 to 64 f.p.s. With 1-inch 
F2.7 lens, $123. 


ALWAYS THIS NEVER THIS NEVER THIS 

In addition to insuring accurate viewfinding by eliminating "eye parallax” and by showing 
sharply defined images, Filmo*s "positive”finder is exceptionally brilliant—an advantage 
especially helpful when light is weak. 


FILMO AUTO MASTER is the only 
16mm. magazine-loading 
camera with a turret head. 
Turret mounts finder objec¬ 
tives beside lenses, for auto¬ 
matic finder matching. With 
one lens, priced from $203. 


Show Sound Movies at Home! 


With a Bell & Howell Filmosound it’s 
easy to entertain right in your own 
home with the finest professionally 
produced sound films. Children operate 
Filmosounds successfully in thousands 
of schools; in hundreds of homes 
Filmosounds have replaced silent film 
projectors. 

Unlimited Fun! 

There’s almost no limit to the fun 
you can have with a Filmosound. In 
addition to showing talkies, it will 
project your own silent films . . . and 
by adding a microphone you can en¬ 
hance these films with a running com¬ 
mentary delivered through the Filmo¬ 
sound amplifier and speaker. With a 
record player you can provide musical 
accompaniment for silent films. And 
with a disc recorder plugged into your 
Filmosound you can make your own 
sound recordings. 

Modernize your home entertainment 
facilities now — trade your 16mm. 
silent film projector in on a Filmo¬ 


sound. Get complete details from your 
Filmo dealer, or mail the coupon. 

Latest Hollywood Hits 

The B&H Filmosound Library is your 
source of fine sound film programs to 
suit every taste. It’s an inexhaustible 
source because new films are acquired 
faster than you’d rent them. And it’s a 
select source, always offering the latest 
16mm. releases. Moderate rental rates. 

Color Films of National Parks 

Supplement your vacation films with 
Filmosound Library color films, avail¬ 
able by rental or purchase in 16mm. 
silent versions. Subjects include: Yel¬ 
lowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, 
Glacier, Bryce Canyon, and other Na¬ 
tional Parks; southwest Indians; Mt. 
Rushmore, California, Canadian 
Rockies, and other travel objectives. 
Send for Supplement 1941-A, today. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


7 for fii 


8mm. Cameras 

for fine movies at low cost 


Filmo “Companion” 8 

Palm-size; weighs only 24 
ounces. Film, color or black- 
and-white, drops into place— 
no sprockets to thread. Four 
speeds plus single-frame ex¬ 
posures. Interchangeable, 
color-corrected F 3.5 lens. 
Built-in exposure guide. Life¬ 
time guarantee! Only $49.50. 

Filmo “Sportster” 8 

Same advantages as “Com¬ 
panion” plus a faster lens— 
F2.5, slow-motion speed, and 
automatically reset film foot¬ 
age dial. Price, $69-50. 


Filmo Turret 8 


Offers instant readiness 
for all picture opportuni¬ 
ties. To interchange 
lenses, merely revolve 
turret head. Viewfinder is 
automatically matched to 
lens in use because finder 
objectives are on the tur¬ 
ret, too. Four speeds in¬ 
clude slow motion. With 
one lens — F 2.5—now 
only $109-50. Or with 
critical focuser, $127.75. 


Prince of entertain¬ 
ers—the B&H Filmo¬ 
sound. Ask your 
dealer to demon¬ 
strate it, and to quote 
you a trade-in allow¬ 
ance on your present 
silent projector. 
































SATISFIED MITCHELL CAMERA USERS 



Silent - - Convenient - - Dependable, 

the 

MITCHELL 
STUDIO CAMERA 

r : ± ; . 't ' • ■ ’ • .. I : i •" . 

Answers Today's Exacting Demands 

Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 


Q7UMM picture ^CMl£/iaA, 



665 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD. 












